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PEEFACE. 



Whether I have one or a score of enemies, who 
are waiting and hoping for me to write a book, is a 
question I can not answer, and one whiah I have 
given no thought. 

Nor do I deem it at all necessary for me to apol- 
ogize for making the attempt, for if this little work 
ever has a reader— which is only probable— said 
reader, I have no doubt, will apologize for me and 
also for himself for having read it. 

Then fly away, little book, fly away, into the 
hands of the brainless, sour-moutjt critics, and if 
no one will have you, come back to your author and 
finisher, and rest peacefully and'quietly on his clap- 
board shelf, until future ge^rations shall destroy 
the fools and critics from tHB face of the earth and 
discover thy merits. W. S. K. 



THIS IS TO CERTIFY 

That I have this day sold to B. F. Elder & Co.,the 
right to publish five thousand copies of the book en- 
titled, *'The Drummer Boy of the Ozarks,** or 
'* Sketches in the Life of Ben Elder.'' 
This September 16, 1912. 

W. S. KIEBY, 
Owner of Copyright. 
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The Drummer Boy of the Ozarks 

CHAPTEBI. 

**Pay it off, Ed, pay it off to the last cent; we 
are young yet and can start again. ' * 

**Yes, Annis, I will pay it off. It will take all 
we have, house, home and every living hoof and horn, 
and tiicn they will not be satisfied. I did very wrong 
to indorse the note, but — ** 

'*No, you did just right,. Ed, you did as you 
would have others to do you ; besides who would have 
thought it possible that he would leave you to 
pay it?'* 

* ' Yet, Annis, that is just what he has done, and 
when I pay it I shall have nothing left, absolutely 
notBing. ' ' 

** You forget, Ed, you yet have two little burdens 
on your hands that will not be so easy to get rid t)f. 
You still have little Bennie and me. ' ' 

**Yes, and God bless the burdens, angels,** said 
Ed Elder, giving his wife and Baby Ben an affection- 
ate kiss, with tears in his eyes ; ^'we wiU get along in 
the world yet, Annis, I am sure we will. 

*'With such a darling wife as you and such a 



promising little dear as Bennie, I feel sure we shall 
get on all right, but not here, dear Annis, not here. 
I can 't stay here and see my home — our home — ^that 
home where we have spent so many happy hours, 
that home where our darling wds bom, in the hands 
of someone else, while my wife and baby must de- 
pend upon someone besides me for a shelter/' 

* * You are right, Ed, you are just right ; you have 
expressed my own feelings on the subject, and the 
sooner we are. off the better. But where shall 
we go!" 

*'To Arkansas is my choice, but will go any- 
where you wish." 

* * To Arkansas let it be. Ho for Arkansas ! I 
feel happy already over the prospect of a home in the 
West. So shake off the dust of old Mississippi, the 
land of our birth, and away to Arkansas. ' ' 



The above language is the substance of a conver- 
sation between Edward and Ennis Elder, father and 
mother of the subject of this little work. 

Ed Elder had indorsed a note for a friend who waa 
in a pinch, and like most others in such cases, lost 
his all, consisting of a farm of one hundred acres, 
worth two or three thousand dollars and a few hun- 
^'ired dollars worth of personal property. 
Time, 1858 ; place, Pontatoc county. Miss. 

Benjamin Franklin Elder was bom in the county 
of Pontatoc, in the state of Mississippi, on the 1st 
day of February, 1857. 

Although he has no recollection of the occurence, 
he is pretty sure he was there in his own proper per- 
son, and has an idea it was all brought about in the 
old, old way ; that he was born much like other peo- 
ple ; and though he now weighs near three hundred 
pounds, he has gained a great deial of that since the 
above date. 



CHAPTER IL 

Off for Arkansas 

According to the agreement made between Ed 
Elder and wife, mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
they procured an outfit for emigrating, consisting of 
a yoke of oxen, an old tar axle, linchpin wagon, 
which, by the way, was about the* only mode of travel- 
ing at that time. Placing what little of this world's 
goods they had left, consisting of bed clothes, skillet 
and lid, pot, teakettle, coffee boiler, and, of course, a 
gun, these and a few other things, among them per- 
haps a spinning wheel and cards, in the wagon, old 
Buck and Ball yoked up and hitched to the front end, 
all was ready to go. 

Bidding goodbye to their neighbors and friends, 
as well as their native land, they wended their way 
slowly but surely to the wilds of ' ' Old Arkansaw ' ' in 
the fall of 1858. 

At this time there was, I believe, but one rail- 
road in the state, and that ran from Memphis to 
Madison. ^ 

Many incidents of the overland trip from Mis- 
sissippi to Arkansas will have to be left out, such as 
a detailed account of rains, storms, overflowed 
swamps and swollen streams, traveling through a 
sparsely settled country midst the howling of wolves, 
squalling of the panther, the hideous shrieks of the 
wild cat, the low, surly muttering of the huge black 
bear, all of which were to be found by the score along 
the route of the lonely travelers. Mile after mile, 
with scarcely any road, through mud and water, with 
only the original log cabin reminding one of the old, 
well known and much abused storv and tune of the 
** Arkansas Traveler;" the log cabins were few and 
far between, but each one was brimming full of fur, 
peltry and corn whiskey, but not too full to hold a 
full supply of real, genuine hospitality, ever ready 
and anxious to accommodate the stranger who knock- 
ed at thoir claDboard doors. 

But all things come to an end and so did this 



tedious journey. Although the distance seems short 
now, it must have seemed long to them at that time, 
to-wit, 1858, when our subject was less than two 
years old. But about the end of their journey, well 
it came about in this way : Old Buck and Ball, in try- 
ing to dodge the mud, ran the wagon against a tree 
and broke a wheel. Here, indeed, was a predicament 
of the very worst type — anight fast approaching while 
tiie dark clouds were rolling, flying and gathering to- 
gether in huge masses in the west, lightning flash- 
ing and thunder roaring like ten thousand pieces of 
heavy artillery in the hands of determined soldiers, 
each using his utmost endeavor to outstrip the other 
in the amount of noise. 

In the midst of it all stood Ed Elder and wife 
by the side of their broken wagon. Already the 
grf»at rain drops begin to fall in the upturned face 
of Utile Bennie who lies sleeping in the arms of his 
mother, who now, to shield her baby from the rain, 
crouches further under the wagon cover, just as a 
bolt of electricity shatters into fragments one of the 
large oaks which has stood the storms of centuries 
hurlins: great spars of its shivered timbers against 
the side of the wagon, where she had stood but a sec- 
ond before^ The next minute the storm is on with 
all its fury. 

Just as she opens her mouth to call Ed thelieavy 
gale picks up the wagon bed, with all its contents, as 
if it had been but straw, then all is darkness and a 
Hank so far as the memory of Annis Elder is con- 
cerned. But not so with Ed. Picking himself up 
from where the wind had tosesd him, he proceeded 
at once to search for his wife and child whom he 
soon discovered, by the aid of the continuous light- 
ning. While his wife laid more than thirty feet 
from the wagon, in a state of unconsciousness, little 
Ben was lying flat on his back, feet in air, squalling 
at the top of his voice, unhurt, and only a few feet 
from the wagon, with a quilt and pillow under him. 
What an unenviable situation for Ed T Frightened 



(team, broken wagon, squalling baby, unconscious 
wife, at least three miles from the nearest habitation, 
and the unabated storm still raging with all its fury, 
night at hand, surrounded by all sorts cf blood 
thirsty and ferocious animals that infested that lon- 
ely region, in Cross county, Arkansas, away back in 
the fifties. 

But the fury of the storm at length subsided, 
and so did the squalls of baby Ben, and before utter 
darkness had spread its broad mantle for the night 
Mrs. Elder was herself again, and by the aid of flint 
and steel a fire was kindled when the parties pro- 
ceeded to dry tlieir wet clothes and bedding, which 
they soon did, and then, after partaking of such a re- 
past as could be prepared under such circumstances, 
they retired for the night to dream of their home in 
the West, little thinking that they were at that very 
moment in full possession of that long sought home, 
and if they did not have a title in fee simple they had 
it by occupancy for it was there they settled and 
* ' taken up ' ' 160 acres of land under the law granting 
titles to swamp lands to actual settlers, who had to 
do a certain amount of improving. 

It was here Ed Elder built his cabin, drained 
his land, perfected his title, and by constant industry 
and perserverance soon had a very comfortable 
home. 

It was while thus engaged clearing his land by 
Ed Elder that a little incident occurred, which I 
must here mention, that had it not been for the time- 
ly arrival of a hunter with his trusty rifle our hero 
would have long ago been forgotten, although worms 
would not have devoured his tiny flesh, for it was 
just about to be devoured by a huge bear. Ed Elder 
was at work in his ^ * clearing * ' and Ben was playing 
about the door when Mr. Bruin stepped into the yard 
with as much dignity as a New York dude or the 
cheek of an ordinary book agent^ and was just inves- 
tigating the prospect of making a meal of little Ben 
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who, nothing loth, was walking straight up to his 
bearsfaip with extended hand, ready for a friendly 
shake with the newcomer, when '*bangl'* went the 
old flint-lock rifle and down tumbled Mr. Bear with 
an ou/ice of lead in his heart. Thus, instead of feast- 
ing, he was feasted upon. 

After battling with storms, overflows, bears, 
panthers, wolves, wildcats and snakes by the hun- 
dreds, Ed Elder is again, in 1861, in fair circumstan- 
ces ; has put up a good comfortable building, planted 
an orchard and gathered around him a few horses, 
cows, hogs and sheep, the hogs and sheep having, to 
be penned up at night to prevent them from being 
feasted on by the wolves. All is going well and Ed 
Elder's home is a happy one, when all is changed in 
the midst of prosperity and happiness. The war is 
on. 

War, war, with all its calamities, horrors and 
cruelties; war, which makes widows; war, which 
makes tens of thousands of orphans; war, which 
bleeds the hearts of wives and mothers; that war 
which brings sorrows and troubles, desolation and 
destruction, destruction of life, property and human 
happiness ; war, in which few men immortalize them- 
selves and make themselves great in the eyes of the 
'T^orld, by flooding the country with gore, by slaugh- 
tering their fellow men, by devastating the country 
with fire brands as well as with the sword,murdering 
the men,robbing the women and newly made orphans 
and bringing desolation and destruction wherever 
they went. Yes, the war of 1861, which brought 
sorrow to so many homes, laid a heavy hand upon the 
home of Ed Elder and wife. 

Early in 1861 the war talk begun, and the excite- 
ment ran high in AAansas as well as in other parts 
of the nation, yet at that tune and in that part of the 
state news traveled slowly.Events occurring in the 
East were almost forgotten there before the slow 
overland weekly mails brought the news to this iso- 
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lated part of the world. Yet early in the spring of 
1861 news had reached the ** settlers'' in Elder's vic- 
inity that the war was on, that Fort Smnpter had fal- 
len, that President Lincoln had issued his proclama- 
tion calling for 75,000 volunteers, that some of the 
states had withdrawn from the Union and organized 
a Confederate government, with its capital at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Excitement soon reached fever heat among the 
people here as elsewhere. Arkansas being a slave 
state, of course was for seceding, and soon declared 
herself out of the Union. To arms ! to arms ! was 
the cry all over the state. 

But Ed Elder, like a great many others, did not 
think it necessary to bring about the war. He believed 
it was time enough to fight when something was at- 
tempted by the Federal government toward the free- 
dom of the negroes — a thing which all Southern rais- 
ed men had been taught to look upon as a horrible 
calamity, and something that it was the duty of every 
Southern man to be willing to offer his body, and 
soul as for that matter, as a sacrifice to prevent. Yet 
many of them could not see why it was necessary to 
withdraw from the Union on account of the opposi- 
tion party having elected the president, especially 
until there was some overt act upon his part toward 
freeing their slaves. 

But, then, I am not writing a history of the Civil 
war, nor of the political condition of tiie country at 
its outbreak. Suffice it to say, then, that Ed Elder 
was not one of the many who were ready to volunteer 
their service to the young Confederacy at its first 
call; nor, in fact, at all, for he never went into the 
army until he was forced to do so by the conscript 
law. 

Yet it is said by his comrades that he made a 
good soldier and discharged every duty without a 
murmur. 
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CHAPTER m: 

Ed Elder Leaves His Home and Moves to Little Rock 

< < No Annifl, no ; I will not go into the. war as loiig 
as I can avoid it upon any reasonable terms^ ' ' said 
Ed Elder one morning intte latter part of 1861. 

''No,'* continued Ed, *'I do not understand this 
war; if I can be convinced that it is my duty, a duty 
I owe my country, I am ready to go, bad as I should 
hate to leave you, my dear, you and little Bennie. I 
should go though it cost me bushels of tears. I 
would make any sacrifice if I could see that it was 
right/* 

''Well, then," said his wife, "I hope you will 
never be convinced that it is right, for, to tell the 
truth Ed, I believe it is all wrong, cruelly wrong, for 
poor men, poor honest, working men, who do not own 
any negroes, to have to fight and die to save them 
for their rich masters. Yes, rich, aristocratic own- 
ers, many of whom have no more respect for a poor, 
laboring white man than they have for a negro. * ' 

"Quite true, Annis, too true. I have often 
thought of that myself and wondered why poor peo- 
ple are so ready to throw down their plows and 
shoulder the musket in their defense, when they 
have not a dollar at stake. * * 

' ' But, Ed, you said you would not go if you could 
avoid it. What did you mean by that? You don't 
think they will compel anyone to go against his will, 
doyouf 

"Well, I can't say I think so, Annis, but such is 
the talk now. Col. said in his speech at Witts- 
burgh yesterday, that we had all better volunteer 
and go in willingly, for sooner or later we would have 
to go, and those who went voluntarily would be the 
true patriots, while those who waited to be forced 
would be scorned at by the volunteers. ' ' 

"Oh, if it should come to that; if they should 
force you to go I could not live. What should I do 
without youf 
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* * Oh, I would never leave you here in this wilder- 
ness, surrounded as you would be with so many dan- 
gers and difficulties. I should remove you to a place 
of safety among friends/' 

**I fear no dangers and dread no difficulties 
to or for myself. How could I enjoy myself in safety, 
even among friends, and you, my dear, exposed to all 
the dangers of a cruel and bloody war. It must not 
be, Ed, it shall not be so. I would die first." 

**Well, as I said, darling, I will never go if I 
have my way about it, but for fear the worst may 
come, I have been thinking we had better move to a 
more civilized place, where you would not be left 
three long miles from the nearest neighbor. ' ' 

* * What, Ed, and leave the home you have worked 
so hard in making and for which we have sacrificed 
so much!'' 

* ' Yes, dear, that is one of the cruel incidents of 
the war. We will have to leave, but the land, you 
know, will still be here when the accursed war ends, 
but the building and fencing will be apt to succumb 
to the flames of the camp fires of war. But we can 
build them again.*' 

''Well, do as you think best, Ed, only keep out 
of the war and I am satisfied. Let us go to Illinois 
where we can live in peace until this cruel war is at 
an end. ' ' 

''Willingly wQuld I go there, dear, but that is 
impossible ; all the roads are closely guarded and no 
one is allowed to emigrate in that direction. Only 
last week two men were shot, not over 30 miles from 
here, for no other reason than that they were going 
north.'' 

"And is there any law for such cruelty, or rath- 
er, I should say, isn't there a law prohibiting such 
brutal conduct?" 

"There seems to be but little prospect for any 
redress at law now, for there is no law now in force 
here but brute force under the guise of military law, 
executed by the worst set of outlaws and cutthroats 
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that ever disgraced the cause. Such conduct is not 
tolerated by the Confederate government where it 
has an opportunity to prevent it, but in isolated pla- 
ces like our home happens to be it cannot be looked 
after by either party, and consequently we are at the 
mercy of those worse than savages. * ' 

* * Then where shall we go for safety 1 ' ' 

* ' I have been thinking as I have sisters at Little 
Bock, and as there is no impediment in the way, per- 
haps it would be better for us to go there. What 
say you?*' 

* * To Little Rock let it be then, if it has come- to 
pass that we are compelled to leave our home. We 
will go to Little Rock. ' ' 

The writer is unable to give the exact date of 
Ed Elder's move to the capital of the state of his 
adoption, nor the incidents of his trip, but from the 
best information he can gain it was early in 1862. At 
least they were living there at the time the Confed- 
erate congress passed the conscript law compelling 
all males between the ages of 18 and 45 years to take 
up arms, if I am not mistaken. 

I am not writing from a copy of the records of 
the congress of the late so-called Confederate States 
of America, but think it passed said conscript act 
in the spring of 1862, which act caused tears to flow 
in many a household, and which act brought about 
the last sad calamity to the household of Ed Elder 
and his little family . 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ed Elder Is Forced Into The Confederate Army. — 

His Last Farewell to His Family. — 

His Death. — Death of Annis. 

''Well, it has come, Annis, and I must go. I 
am conscripted and must go at once, and may God 
bless and protect you and little Ben, for something 
tells me I shall see you no more. Yet I am not afraid, 
Annis, am not afraid to meet the enemy in mortal 
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combat, nor to meet death itself, yet it seems hard to 
have to leave my wife and darling boy to take up 
arms in a war that I do not believe in nor understand 
but I have no alternative. I must go. ' ' 

**0h, is there no way to escape, Ed," said his 
wife; **how can we bear the very thought of your 
leaving us to be murdered in this terrible and cruel 
war?" 

**No, dear Annis, I have tried all honorable 
means to keep out of this conflict, but in vain. It 
seems that destiny is against me, and I am resigning 
myself to my fate. ' ' 

So ran the conversation between Ed Elder and 
his wife as he was about to take his last farewell, 
his last fond kiss from his boy, while his wife, with 
tear- streaming eyes and a heart too full for utter- 
ance, throws her trembling arms around him and 
with breaking heart gives her husband the last fond 
embrace she was ever destined to give him tfiis side 
of the great beyond. 

Little Ben followed his father, crying, to the 
stable, where the latter caught his mule to start. 
Kissing Ben his last fond good bye he pressed him 
to his bleeding heart, while the hot tears rained down 
upon his upturned cheek, he said : 

**Stay here, my dear boy; stay with mamma. I 
will not stay long. ' ' 

Alas, how many loving fathers have said the 
same fond parting words when taking their last 
earthly farewell of their loved ones at home to meet 
death in a few short weeks. 

Ah, war, war! Thou art indeed the king of 
cruelties. Who has ever been able to depict the 
many terrors? Well might General Sherman say: 
^'War is cruelty and cannot be made otherwise." 

The writer has had but very little opportunity 
to learn much about Ed Elder *s life in the army, but 
all the information obtained stands greatly to his 
credit as a good soldier, being honest, brave and gen- 
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erous to his fellow soldier, ever ready to divide his 
last morsel and the last drop of water with his com- 
rades. 

Ed Elder's death was brought about by being 
thrown from a mule, from which fall he received in- 
juries from which he never recovered. While on 
the road to the hospital, some distance from the 
army, he died on Mulberry Mountain, in Arkansas, 
some time in 1863. 

His last words were about Ben. Handing to 
Mitchell Grooms his pocket knife, a six bladed, iron 
handled knife, he said: **Take it home, Mitch, and 
give it to Ben. Tell him to be a dear, good boy and 
take care of his mamma, for I shall never come back 
to take care of her myself. ' ' 

It should here be stated to the credit of Mitchell 
Grooms that he kept his trust and brought home the 
knife to Ben, who kept it for years, it being the only 
knife he ever owned until he was 15 years old, and he 
finally lost it in a cave on Finley creek, in Webster 
county, Missouri. 

The news of Ed Elder's death soon reached his 
grief stricken family. Annis Elder being already in 
poor health, did not long survive him, but died in a 
few weeks afterwards and was buried at Little Rock. 

Ben Davis, grandfather of Ben Elder, died and 
was buried at the same place a short time after- 
wards. Ben Davis was very old at the time and was 
one of the few staunch Union men ;it is said he pray- 
ed to live to see the city of Little Rock in the hands of 
the Union soldiers, and the strange part of the story 
is that he died the day after they marched into the 
city ; not, however, until he had seen from his window 
the stars and stripes unfurled and flying in the city, 
and a small flag hanging at his own door, to which he 
gave one long look of satisfaction and passed peace- 
fully over the chilly river of death. 

Here let me diverge from the subject long 
enough to say something more about this man Ben 
Dax-ia: He was the father of Annis (Davis) Elder, 
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the mother of our hero, by his first wife, and was a 
half Cherokee Indian. Af t^r the death of his first 
wife Ben Davis married a woman who will bear 
some part hereafter in this little volnme, and will be 
known as ** Granny Pate,*' whose former husband's 
name was Burr, by whom she had two children. Wash 
and Martha, who in the early travels of onr subject, 
were his only friends, and always stood np for Ben in 
all his troubles ; their names will be seen again fur- 
ther on. 



CHAPTER V. 
Trip To Missouri and Various Locations There. 

Some time in the year 1864 Mitchell Grooms, un- 
cle of our subject, old Mrs. Ben Davis, Ben's step- 
grandmother, and his three widowed aunts, Mrs. 
Haggard, Mrs. Eagsdill and Mrs. Mayberry, becom- 
ing dissatisfied with Little Bock, resolved to move to 
a more healthy locality, having about that time form- 
ed some acquaintance with some of the soldiers, 
Capt. VanZant and others, who spoke in great praise 
of Missouri. Mr. Grooms was the only man in the 
crowd, with the aforesaid grandma and aunts, with 
all their children got aboard a steamboat, bade fare- 
well to the City of Roses and started for St. Louis, 
at which place they left the boat, and after spending 
a few days in the city they took the train for RoUa, 
the county seat of Phelps county, Missouri. This 
place was then the western terminus of what was 
called the Southern Branch of the Pacific Railroad, 
but now the St. Louis and San Francisco, or 'Frisco 
line. 

Arriving at RoUa they began to lool: about for a 
home, but the country thereabouts had suffered 
greatly from the ravages of the war, and although 
the Union army kept a post there all the country 
around was a home for the worst class of house burn- 
ing bushwhackers and horse thieves and cutthroats. 
Hence the prospect looked so gloomy that they went 
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back to St. Loais and from there to WarrenBbur^, in 
Johnson county, where they stayed and cidtivated a 
crop of com in 1865, sold it in the fall, bought two 
wagons and teams and moved overland to Webster 
county and located on what is called Finley creek in 
the southern part of the county. Here they all lived 
until 1867. In the meantime Grandma Davis, having 
met with an old widower named Pate, married him 
for weal or woe, and judging from what I have been 
told by different parties, she surely got the latter in 
abundance, but as he is to figure prominently hence- 
forward as one of our characters, we will say no 
more about him here, and henceforth Granny Davis 
is Granny Pate, having for the third time stepped in- 
to matrimonial shoes, and a step grandfather steps 
into authority over little Ben, as he was still called, 
however inappropriate the title now. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Uncle and Four Aunts Leave Missouri for Arkansas. 

— Be a Left Bchmd 

At the age of ten years Ben was left to fight the 
world alone, and, notwithstanding the great differ- 
ences in their sizes, Ben has managed by some means 
to keep on top up to date. 

^*It was in the month of February,'' says Ben, 
in the year 1867, the ground covered with snow about 
ten inches deep,when Uncle Mitch, (Mitchell Grooms) 
left Webster county. How well I remember the last 
morning and the last meal we took together, for I 
was then ten years old. They put me on the floor 
with an old tin pan that had been in the family since 
away before the war. It was black as a negro 's foot 
and rusty as an old barbed wire fence after the posts 
have rotted down. In the old tin pan they poured 
about half a pint of old sorghum molasses, made in 
old kettles, and if possible, the sorghum was blacker 
than the pan. Armed with a chunk of corn bread 
as thick as an ordinary grindstone, myself and one or 
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two cousins charged bravely upon the aforesaid pan 
and cleaned it up in less time than it takes to tell it, 
"without the loss of a man, and the only wounds re- 
ceived was in fighting each other over the spoils 
after the storming and capturing the pan. Break- 
fast was soon over, and so was my cousin, for he 
snatched the last piece of my bread and I knocked 
him flat on his back with the old pan. ' ' 

* ' And now let me tell you right here, ' ^ continued 
the narrator, * * that there were no * seven basketsf uU 
of fragments taken up' after the meal. Indeed, if 
there were any fragments left, except the peices of 
the old tin pan, which my cousin and I had torn into 
two pieces in the contest for its late contents, I did 
not see them. 

^'Good bye faithful old pan, many are the gal- 
lons of sorghum that you have held, but I have long 
had it in for you, for your much rusted bottom spoil- 
ed the taste of the molasses, but heretofore I was 
afraid of my aunts, but they will spare me, as I am to 
be left behind. 

* ^ They had given me my choice, ' ' continued Ben, 
''to stay with Granny Pate or go to Arkansas with 
my uncle and four aunts and sixteen cousins, which 
caused me to hesitate, but when Uncle Mitch hitched 
up old Buck and Darb to the old tar axle, linchpin 
wagon and proceeded to fill it with one bed, one spin- 
ning wheel, one old ra^y hide bottom chair, one skillet 
and lid, one pot, one tea kettle, coffee pot, a few 
quilts, two of them being used for wagon sheets, and 
three old goods boxes containing the wearing appar- 
el of the four families, I told Uncle Mitch as he was 
crippled I guessed I would stay with granny, for 
when all the children were placed on the wagon, it re- 
minded one of a gang of wild pigeons on a stack of 
wheat. It was, upon looking at the crowded wasron, 
that my aunt said ''there is no place for poor little 
Bennie,' and all of my sixteen cousins cried out. 
'Don't leave Ben.' Then my aunts all cried but 
they did not expand the capacity of the wagon nor 
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diminish the load of old Buck and Darb. So, rather 
than leave one of their own children, they left me. 
As I had no father or mother I was left to fight the 
battles of life as best I could. ' ' 

After kissing Ben good bye and shaking hands 
with friends and neighbors, uncle, aunts, and cousins 
are off for Arkansas and Ben is duly domiciled with 
Grandma Davis, who soon after married a man nam- 
ed Pate, who is now to be called Granny Pate. From 
all the writer has been able to learn about * * Grand- 
pap Pate," from Ben and others who were person- 
ally acquainted with him, he seems to have been a 
very peculiar sort of a man ; although honest in his 
intentions, he must have had a way of making every 
thing count in his favor. He seems to have been one 
of those men too frequently met with who want 
everybody to be old because they are old; in other 
words, he seemed to expect as much from a boy ten 
years old as he would from a man, and if it did not 
* * pan out " as he thought it should he applied the lash 
indiscriminately and unmercifully. It appears that 
he was a man who took a dollar and cent view of 
everything, and if he could get an old cow to live 
through the winter on the promise of plenty of grass 
in the spring, he would do so, but the cow would 
sometimes get tired of waiting for spring to come 
and get down and fail to rise again. 

'*I remember, says Ben, *^ shortly after my gran- 
ny married Pate, that he had an old cow called 
Crump that he had brought from Georgia some 16 
^y uars before I knew him. The cow, of course, wa& 
getting up in years. Old Crump had battled through 
about half of the winter on a little shock of fodder 
and one ear of cotn now and then when the old man 
was feeling good about something, looking forward, 
I have no doubt, with bright anticipations to the near 
approaching spring with its rich, succulent grass. 
But poor old Crump, one cold morning, could not get 
her old legs to hoist her old body, thin as it was, to an 
equilibrium. Granny says: 'Poor old Crump will. 
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die/ 'Shut your old mouth, '* says grandpa, 'don^t 
talk so right before the cow, you will discourage her ; 
that cow will not die.'' 'Well,' says granny, 'how 
do you know she won't die?' "Know it,' says 
grandpa, 'how do I know it? Why, ain't that 'ere 
cow been living right straight along for over twenty 
years in succession, and she's never died jet 1m So 
take hold there, Ben; get her by the horns and I'll 
raise her up by the tail in a minute. ' 

' ' I grabbed the cow by the horns, glad that I was 
not sent to the other end of the critter, for that spinal 
extension of her's was besmeared from one end to 
the other with all kinds of filth to be found in a cow 
lot; but grandpa was old and couldn't see it, so he 
just took hold of that old cow's tail as I would a stick 
of candy, but old Crump didn't raise worth a cent. 
But, you bet, grandpa did, that is, after his tail hold 
slipped and he fell flat upon his back ; yes, and you 
may bet he raised a boy 11 years old right there in 
that cow pen in less time than Nancy Hanks could 
make a mile, for I laughed at the condition of his 
hands after they slipped off that filthy tail, but I 
was sorry in a minute, for I had all that filth in my 
face, hair and eyes in one minute and sixteen seconds 

"Poor old Crump ! She has gone the way of all 
other good cows, that is her flesh, if she had any, has 
gone to feed some other creature, and her hide to the 
tan trough. But I feel bad now to confess that I 
was glad she died. ' ' 



CHAPTER Vn 

Rawhide Shoes^ Straw Hats, Blue Back Spelling 
Book, Hickory Nuts, Gourds and . 
Sorghum Molasses. 

Some young readers will perhaps be curious to 
know why a boy in that day, would be glad if a cow 
died. Well, I will tell you : In that time no dead 
cow meant no hide to tan, no hide meant no leather, 
and no leather meant no shoes for the coming winter. 
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And now, just here, let me tell you, my youthjf ill 
readers, that if you could look back 25 or 30 years 
and see how many of your parents had to live in 
those hard times just after the war, you would per- 
haps not be so hard to please in your wardrobe. 
Whilg you must have a half dozen pairs of fine shoes 
every summer and more in the winter, together with- 
overshoes and slippers, many of your mothers got 
but one pair a year. Young lady, how would you feel 
now to start to church on foot, four or five miles, 
with your best fellow by your side, with his blue 
jeans pants, carded, spun and wove by his mother, 
and his home made shirt, made in the same manner, 
and without a coat or vest, if it was warm weather, 
heavy shoes out of half tanned, half rawhide, made 
by himself, the leather tanned by his father, and his 
home made hat of wheat straw, platted by himself 
and sewed together by his big sister, with stockings 
knit by his little sister, or his aged grandmother, who 
are unable to do anything else ? And yourself, 
young lady, with calico dress and sun bonnet of the 
same material, with wooden splits in the head piece 
to keep it from flopping down in your face, with your 
home made shoes or very coarse *^ store" shoes; if 
the latter, you must carry them in your hand until 
nearly in sight of the church house. How, I say, 
would you feel in this style ? I think I see my little 
tender handed, black eyed brunette curl her lip and 
turn up her prominent nose with scorn at the thought 
yet many of your mothers or grandmothers have 
done that very thing and thought themselves lucky 
to have that. 

Yes, .my little black-eyed ornament, stop thump- 
ing that squeaking piano a minute and answer me 
a few questions : Don't your father owe for that in- 
strument you are making such a horrible racket with, 
and can you see the wrinkles increase upon his brow 
as the time approaches to pay for it, and no money ? 
Say, didn't you take the last dollar in the house to 
pay that dresmaker for making that satin dress your 
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mother bought on a credit ? Are not those earrings 
paste, and do you think no one can tell them from the 
genuine diamond? That five dollar hat, those fine 
shoes and that face powder — ^are they all paid for! 
Stay, isn 't your mother now in the kitchen trying to 
get somethi»g for your tired father to eat ? Or is she 
washing for Mrs. Jones, the banker's wife? Or iron- 
ing for Mrs. Smith on that grocery bill? Or has she 
just run over to the butcher shop to get a five cent 
soup bone? 

^ ^ Let me tell you, little school boy ' ' about how I 
went to school when I was a little boy,'' says Ben, 
** though I did not go only one or two days in the 
week and our schools only lasted three months, and if 
I had only two miles to go I thought the distance 
short. So, after doing two or three hours ' work in 
the morning, I would take up my old blue back spell- 
ing book, a piece of cornbread tied up in a piece of 
granny 's old apron, a little old, black sorghum molas- 
ses in a gourd, made into a bottle by cutting off a part 
of the neck, milk in a bottle, barefooted with a stone 
bruise on my right heel, with the ends of two or three 
of my toes stubbed off and tied up with copperas col- 
ored rags, I would limp two or three miles to the old 
log cabin school house. Such a house! Made of 
round logs and the floor made of timbers split out in 
flat pieces and hewn a little to get them to something 
approaching a level. The seats were made by tak- 
ing small trees and cutting them into pieces about 
eight feet long and splitting the pieces open in the 
middle, boring four holes, two at each end, and put- 
ting long legs into the holes ; turning the flat side up 
the seat stood on the four pegs. Upon these bench- 
es sat boys and girls from five to twenty-one years of 
age, each one with his or her blue back spelling book, 
and not another book in the house. After rattling 
over these books, each one spelling out as loud as he 
or she could talk, for about four hours, we took our 
dinner and then to play. But what did you play? 
asks one. Well, bull pen, cat, base and marbles. 
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But, let me tell you, boys, we did not play ** keeps'' ii» 
those days. No, we were pretty tough boys, but "we 
did not gamble off our marbles, for we could not go 
to our fathers or mothers and get a dime every day 
to get more. Indeed, we were glad to get one real 
marble for a taw, and for ring marbles we generally 
used hickory nuts or acorns. Our balls were made 
by raveling out old stocking legs and winding the 
yam into a ball. ^ ' 

Ben never had a new pair of shoes until he "was 
11 or 12 years old. He remembers very distinctly 
his first shoes ; they were home-made and home-tan- 
ned ; the leather was not blackened, but of tan color. 
While they were brand new his best friend and chum 
came to see him. It was Saturday night and his 
friend, Jack VanZant, was barefooted. 

^* Granny told me,'- says Ben, *^that as Jack did 
not have any shoes for me to go barefooted Sunday. 
But I made a different arrangement than that. I 
just put on the right shoe and gave Jack the left one, 
for he could hop on either foot and I could only hop 
on my right one. So we each took a shoe and hopped 
around all day, and had a good time at that. ' ' 

I will just say here that the above division of 
shoes with his plajTuate is a fair specimen of Ben^s 
liberality, and it shows the difference between the 
present time and 25 years ago. 

*^I never had anything, to wear on my head," 
says Ben, '^ until I was about 17 years old, except a 
straw hat now and then in the summer time, and 
those were made by Wash Burrow and his sister, 
Martha, now Martha Davis. When wheat was cut 
they would take the long top joints and plat them to- 
gether somehow, I never could learn it myself, and 
then sew the plats together with needle and thread. 
These hats would last me for quite a while unless, 
as was commonly the case, I got into a fight with the 
boys on Finley, and then I invariably got my hat torn 
up, and always got a licking for it when I went home. 

* * But at last the old black sheep died, and granny 
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told me if I would pull the wool of f that sheep I could 
have it to make me a hat. So I made the wool fly 
once in my life. I took the wool to an old hatter by 
the name of James Bookout, and he made me a hat, 
and you can just bet your last copper those rindley 
boys did not tear that hat. Tear it I no, indeed, al- 
though they had faith and strength to remove moun- 
tains ;though they had the claws of the lion, jaws of 
the tiger, and the power of 40 steam engines, they 
might tug in vain at that hat, but when it got wet it 
ran right up to seed, the top being sharp like some 
huge mountain peak and gradually sloping off to the 
edge of the rim. Why, I tell you, boys, it was as 
thick as a man's hand, and was a great deal heavier 
than the old sheep ever was. 

''And now, boys, you street Arabs who do noth- 
ing but play and wear out clothes that your old fath- 
ers worked hard for, or your poor, widowed mothers 
washed for, let me tell you I got but one pair of pants 
a year, and granny would patch them on the rear un- 
til grandpa would have to kick me on the shins to 
have any effect, and, boys, you could, not tell which 
piece represented the original. And still, boys, I 
had to do more work than a dozen boys do now, and 
grandpap had a way of telling me to do a thing with- 
out telling me how to do it, and still he expected me 
to do it right because he knew how himself. 

*'I well remember one time when he was going 
away. There was a little field of corn he wanted 
cut, and told granny to have me cut it. It was Sat- 
urday and granny told me if I would cut that piece 
of com I could go and stay all night with Jack Van- 
Zant. Arming myself with a huge butcher knife 
made out of an old worn out rasp, I charged upon 
that patch of com, cutting and slashing right and left 
cutting some of it off and some half off, pushing it 
over with my other hand, keeping up the fi^ht for 
about two hours until I had killed or wounded every 
stalk of com in that field, letting each victim fall 
wheresoever it might, and when the job was done I 
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felt as big as Alexander, but did not weep because 
there was no more fields to conquer. But I think I 
wept when the old man came home and saw how I 
had completed the job^and it was not for joy, either. * ' 

CHAPTER Vm - 

Sorghum Making, Marketing, Geese Herding and 

Tramping Wheat 

^ ^ If there is one thing on this earth, ' ^ said Ben a 
few days ago as he took his seat at the table near a 
large pitcher of sorghum molasses,at one of the rail- 
road eating houses on his rounds, ' * I hate worse than 
sorghum molasses, I hope it will never fall to my lot 
to see it, I would not eat a teaspoonf ul of it for a 
gallon of the best whiskey to be found in the whole 
stock of Botto, Bianchie & Co., of Memphis. No 
a cow of mine should not eat the fodder from the 
stalks, and if I was to catch one of my hogs chewing 
the old ground up stalks around an old cane mill, I 
would kill it before it could swallow the juice if pos- 
sible, and I wouldn 't like to own a piece of land that 
ever produced a crop of the stuff. 

* ' How came me to be such an enemy to the stuff ? 
Well, I will tell you : It came about by degrees as it 
were. In the first place by being too constantly 
dieted upon it when I was a lad, then by having to 
work with it later on. Oh, of course its no job to 
make 50 or even 100 gallons of the stuff now with one 
of those steel mills and improved evaporators. 

* ^ But — ^here, take a cigar, and let me tell you how 
we used to make it at Grandpap Pate ^s. Well, after 
denuding the stalk of all the fodder, cutting it down 
and carrying it to the old wooden mill, we yoked up 
old Rock and Paddy and hitched them to the mill. 
While I whipped old Rock and Paddy 
around and around, another poked the 
canes in between the wooden rollers, one stalk 
at a time, while still another sat on the opposite side 
of the mill and received the stalks, laying them in 
straight piles so as to run them through the mill the 
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second time, while another attended to the ketttles. 
Yes, kettles, three ordinary wash kettles hung on a 
pole, the pole resting on two wooden forks drove into 
the ground. Thus the work went silently on, that is, 
everything was silent but that old mill. Everything 
else was pantominic — ^by signs and signals — ^f or that 
old mill made it impossible to hear anything else in 
that locality. Ugh ! that miserable rattling, crash- 
ing, ever to be remembered noise ; I imagine I hear it 
now. 

* * But I think what put the finishing touch on my 
stock of antipathy was the * ^ scum hole, ' ' a hole dug 
near the boiling place, into which was poured all the 
filthy froth that rose to the top in boiling, and into 
which it was my never failing lot to fall once or 
twice a day, or day and night rather, for we worked 
almost day and night. 

* ^ I remember one time we were making our molas- 
ses; the fall election was approaching and candi 
dates in their store clothes were as thick as negroes 
around a corn pile at an old time husking bee in the 
south. Well, they kept coming, and everyone had to 
tell us all about making sorghum, but we kept right 
on in the good old wfiy. Well, I made severaL at- 
tempts to stick my old pants as:ainst some of^theiji, 
and I generally succeeded in either smearing thefn 
with the froth or in drawing them away. At last, 
just two days before the election, there came a little 
dude candidate who wouldn 't smear worth a cent, and 
fought so shy of me that I could not reach him with a 
ten foot pole. But he hung around until dinner, and 
then I knew he was my sucker, for I knew right where 
he would stand to make siems to grandpap about how 
to vote. Wliile they were all srone to dinner but Mar- 
tha and myself I let her look after the kettles while 
I prepared for my victim. Taking a spade and pick 
I soon dug a hole, about 16 inches deep, right where 
I knew he would stand, filled it with the skimmings, 
then covered it up nicely with the ground cane. 

**Did it work? Well, I should smile. He went 
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into that hole before I could think to tell him abont 
it. I said : ^ Excuse me, sir, I aimed to tell yon that 
hole was there.' *0h, that's all right,' said Wash, 
* he 's found it^ ' Well, his new pants were spoiled and 
so was his chance for election, for before he could go 
home, 30 miles, and get out again, the report went out 
that he had gotten drunk and fell into a kettle of 
boiling sorghum. 

* Well, that was my first work in politics and my 
last work in sorghum. ' ' 

**Well, Ben, how about that wheat threshing you 
said you would tell us about f ' ' asked a fellow travel- 
eron the train as it steamed out of Memphis. 

'*Well," says Ben, ^*if you could call it thresh- 
ing I will tell you how we did it. We just took hoes 
and scraped off the ground smooth for a space of 
about 50 feet in diameter, swept it with a broom and 
laid the sheaves of wheat upon the ground. Strad- 
dling one horse and leading another we would ride 
them right onto the wheat and tramp it out. I re- 
member grandpap always did it in this way leven af- 
ter there were threshers in the country. He said 
he would not pay toll to get it threshed, and then pay 
toll to get it ground, and toll to get it bolted, and toll 
to get it cooked, none of which he could prevent ex- 
cept the thresher part. When we got the grain all 
tramped out that would be tramped out, we separat- 
ed it from the straw as btest we could with pitchforks 
and handrakes, wasting a ^reat deal of the wheat in 
spite of all we could do. What was mashed into the 
ground and unavoidably wasted in separating it 
from the straw and chaff would have paid the toll. 
Well, after we srot the straw oflF wie swept the wheat, 
dirt and chaff into the middle of the yard and put 
down more in the sheaf until all was tramped out. 
Then tl^e fRunins: eommen(»ed, which was bv a hand 
fan mill. Takins: all pains possible we could not get 
it clean. «nd when it was srround and bakfed we had 
to chew lisrht on it to keep the srit fron^ ruining our 
teeth. Well, grandpap used to tell me I had no sand 
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in my gizzard. I don't know about that, but I do 
know I have taken some very large Z " 3es of pulver- 
ized gravtel into my stomach. ' ' 

**Well,'' said his companion, **I believe you 
have followed a little of everything. Were you 
ever in the herding business f ' ' 

' ' Yes, ' ' says Elder, ' ' on a small scale. ' ' * * Cat- 
tle?'' ^'No." ^^Sheep!" '^No." '* Horses f " again 
asked his companion, and **No" again said Ben. 
^^Well, what in the Sam Bowman was it you herd- 
ed?" ^'Goslings," replied Mr. Elder, gravely. **I 
think it. was in the spring of 1868 ; anyhow it was lo- 
cust year, that granny had everything on the place 
that could keep an egg warm sitting on goode eggs, 
I verily believe she would have set us if she had not 
that is, except the old man, Martha and myself and 
been afraid we would eat the eggs. Feathers had 
taken a rise, and so there were hatched out on our 
place a couple of brigades of goslings and now coines 
my experience in herding. Armed with a gourd of 
greese and a spoon, I was kept right after the gos- 
lings from early mom until dewy eve, and when one 
of them captured a locust it could not swallow, it was 
my business to pour grease down its throat so as to 
make it navigable for the locust. But I soon found 
my two brigades dwindled down to a very small bat- 
talion, but through no fault of mine, of course, but, 
to tell the truth, I found it much easier to herd the 
dead ones." 

**0h, yes, I beWeve I did promise to tell you 
something about our marketing in my boyhood 
days, ' ' said Ben, as he sat on the hurricane deck of 
a beer keg at the depot, waiting for the train. 

''Well, to tell the truth, our marketing was on a 
ligrht scale, for we had but little to sell and not much 
of a market for what we had. It is true grandpap 
generally had some bacon and a few gallons of sorg:- 
hum to sell, but some neijsrhbors Itess fortunate would 
take it off his hands and pay for it in work or ex- 
change him something else for it. But the articles 
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we took to market were chiefly eggs and butter, 
which we saved up from time to time, and took to the 
country stores to exchange for such things as we 
could not make, the main article being coffee. In 
fact, boys, it 's the God 's truth I did not know, until 
I was 15 or 16 years old, that coffee could be bought 
for cash, but was firm in the opinion that it was 
kept for no other purpose but to exchange for eggs 
and butter, for those were the only things I had 
bought any with, or seen any sold for. 

*^ After the 'Frisco road was built through the 
county, we did our marketing at Marshfield, the 
county seat, and well do I remember my first trip to 
thte railroad. I had not seen a railroad since I was 
a small boy, but I know I was of the opinion that we 
would sell our produce to the conductor on the train. 
So I was driving old Rock and Paddy as fast as I 
could whip them along, for fear the train would get 
away and we would be compelled to Wait until next 
day before we could sell our load of eggs, butter, 
feathers, and the hides of a few yearlings that had 
gone the way of old Crump, granny and myself — ^the 
last two articles, however, were not for sale. 

^ ,'' Well, just as we srot in sight of the depot I saw 
the passenger train pull out, and right then and there 
boys, is where and when the hair flew from Rock and 
Paddy as hair never flew before nor since. But 
with all the whipping I could do the train outran 
the oxen, and the train men paid no more attention 
to my oft repeated signals than they would to a reed 
shaken by the wind. But I had become excited, so 
had granny, likewise Rock and Paddy, for they — ^the 
steers — ran ris^ht asrainst ftrumpert's store, knock- 
ing out about two dozen brick, upsetting the wasron, 
tearing out the back width of granny's new calico 
dress that she had not had for over a year, throwing 
our tub of e<re-s. bottom upwards, into the street, 
smashinsT'es^firs. tub and all. tearing the sack of feath- 
ers in two fn the middle, leaving the feathers lying 
beside the dilapidated eggs. 
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'*What was I doing all this time, did you askf 
Why, I was getting up, mostly, for I had fallen flat 
upon my back into the eggs, and then dragged 
through thte pile of feathers, and let me tell you right 
here, boys, if you ever want to tar and feather any- 
body, use eggs, for once there they are there to stay. 
And I tell you, boys, not saving those pants and send- 
ing them to tUe World 's Fair is one of the mistakes of 
my life. 

* ' So long, boys, here is my train ; but to this day, 
boys, I can nottell whether we met the house or over- 
took it' ^ 



CHAPTER I X 

Dancing, Losing Hats, Buying Calico and Freighting 

**No, boys, thanks; I never dance," said Ben, 
after declining an invitation to a grand ball at th«e 
Nettleton Hotel, in Mammoth Spring. **No, I don't 
dance ; no, I cannot dance. ' ' 

* * Well, I suppose you used to dance before you 
became so fleshy, did you not 1 ' ' asked one of the in- 
vitation committee. 

* * Well, I hardly think I ever did, though I have 
a faint recollection of having made an effort in that 
way once in life, and that little effort, though it last- 
ed but a few seconds, cost me fifty cents, a good hat 
and a black eye, besides having to buy my partner a 
new calico dress in lieu of the one I had torn off her 
in my vain attempt to hold her to what I honestly 
tliought was her proper place. You see it was like 
this : It was what the boys told me was a benefit 
dance, and for that reason I had to pay the fifty 
cents, which cost me at least two hard days' work. 
Well, I paid it like a millionaire, though it was every 
cent I had, and I hadn't the remotest idea when or 
where the next would come from, nor have I to this 
day the faintest resemblance of an idea whene the 
benefit came in, unless, however, it was into some of 
the older boys' poch^ets first, and later into the 
mouths of those dam sells in calico, for I could see 
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those big fellows — ^how I hate *em — spoking great, 
long, red, striped sticks of candy down the throats 
of their partnfers, and then giggle and titter, and call 
it benefit. 

* * Well, after the dudes and big boys nad danced 
until they got tired, and the girls had munched that 
darned benefit — ^bought with my last half dollar — 
until they began to get sick, my number, 13, was call- 
ed. I responded promptly, secured me a partner, 
and without further expense we took our place on 
the floor as first couple of that Bet. Three other 
pairs soon whirled into line and then the thinxr com- 
menced. The fiddle was playmg when we started 
in, but how long it played I have no idea, for I heard 
no more of it after the command, * All join hands and 
circle to the left,* was given. Well, I guess I got 
along all right, at least I heard no complaint of any 
wrong:, until the caller yelled out 'Rack, he««- oardel, 
gangle whang, whace, * which, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, being interpetted is 'Right hand to partner, stand 
right and left,' but which command I understood to 
be, 'Rats to your partners and grab them round the 
waist,* which command, as I understood it, I proceed- 
ed at once willingly to obey, in my mind, for as I sid- 
led up to my partner and was just about to encircle 
as much of her as I could in my arms, another lady 
grabbed me by the left hand, whirled me around with 
the velocity of a buzz saw until she seemed to be sat- 
isfied, and turned me over to the next, who, after 
jerking my right arm half off, proceeded to take the 
twist out of me by spinning me a few rounds the op- 
posite way, and before she bad fairly let me go I was 
in the hands of the third, who, after tearing off one 
sleeve of my coat, landed my right eye against the 
door facing. At one bound I was in the yard, with 
a fearful bad eye, minus hat and one sleeve of my 
coat, and fifty cents poorer than when I went in, but 
truly thankful it was no worse. 

"No, thank you, boys, I have relinquished all 
my right, title and interest to all dances forever. If 
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ttere is any benefit you can have it and welcome, 
boys, for if I got any benefit out of that, except 
knowledge, it was about half of my partner's dress, 
^hich I had torn off trying to obey that awful com- 
mand. Well, I did sell that calico to another boy for 
two marbles and a fish hook. ' ' 

And this did not end the affair, for he had to 
fight her big brother about it two or three years af- 
Iferwards, because the new calico dress he bought 
lier did not cost quite as much as the one torn off in 
the dance, but Ben contended that she had had a year 
or two's wear out of the original; besides she had 
saved part of it, besidtes the price of calico had de- 
clined some, but contended that the first dress 

cost a dollar and a quarter, and, therefore, his sister 
was not paid in full with a dress that only cost one 
dollar. 

**We had quarreled," said Ben, '*«every time we 
met for about two years. He was larger than I was 
and older also, and I did not think it policy to 
bring on the attack, but he kept raising it with me un- 
til I was forced to fight or take his continued abuse. 
So at last one day wte met at Dr. Watts ', and he com- 
menced his usual tirade of abuse, and I let drive at 
him and gave him a good blow, sending him whirling 
flat on his back about ten feet away, but he was up 
and at me in a second. We clinched and fell with him 
on top. I could not turn him and soon saw I was 
gome if something was not done quickly, and getting 
Hcked was not all, for I knew if he was the victor I 
would have to furnish the spoils in the shape of a 
quarter of a dollar. So I felt for his eye, found it, 
ran my finger into it, ran it around the ball and be- 
gan to twist it out, when he yelled out, * Take him off I 
take him off ! ' * Get off yourself, you darned fool, ' 
said Dr. A. J. Watts, *you are on top.' So he pro- 
ceeded to obey at once, but when he did he found his 
ey«eball dangling on his cheek. Dr. Watts grabbed it 
and stuck it back, but I don't think he poked it back 
quite far enough, for it sticks out farther than the 
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other one by half an inch and turns up and looks a lit- 
tle like the end of a pointer dog's nose, and it is an 
honest fact, boys, that eye won't look at me to this 
day, for when the other eye looks straight at me the 
lame one just turns up on an angle of 90 degrees 
and blinks at vacancy. I am sorry for it, having 
nothing in the world against it, and would willingly 
fix it for him if I could or if I could not do that, and 
he wish«ed it, I would fix the other one to match it, 
for I think it is real unbecoming for anyone to wear 
mismated eyes. 

*' While I had to pay for the dress, I take notice 
that no one ever paid me a cent for the damage done 
to my coat, nor the total loss of a hat. As to the hat, 
it could easily be bought now for twenty-five cents, 
or at least one like it could. Yet no one would ever 
acknowledge to knowing anything about it. ' ' 

If this little book should ever, in the course of 
human events, fall into the hands of the lady who 
tore off the coat sleeve, I hope she will send me the 
fragments as a memento of that benefit dance, for 
the writer thinks it was a real benefit, for it broke a 
boy of at least one bad habit. Not that he is bitter- 
ly oppos^ed to dancing, if done in decency and order, 
but these, all night, protracted hoe-downs are a 
nuisance and very injurious to the health. 



CHAPTER X. 

Politics and Whiskey, Coffee and Flint Lock Guns. 

A Hog-Killing Time 

' * I suppose your Grandpap Pate, as you call 
him, must have been a very strong Republican,'* said 
Sile Ramsey, when Ben had been telling some story 
about making sorghum molasses. 

''Well, that's where you are off," said Ben. 
*'He was on*e of your regular old time Democrats; 
that is, he was one of the kind who kept on voting 
for Andrew Jackson for years and years after the 
old soldier and statesman was dead." 

**Tes," continued Ben, ''if he ever prayed for 
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auything in his life, it was for the return of the Dem- 
ocratic party to power, but the only reason he ever 
gave and the only argument he could make in its be- 
half, was coming back to the old constitution, when 
coffee would be ten pounds for a dollar and good, old 
com whiskey would be ten cents per quart. But, 
poor old man, he was not destined to see that day, 
for he died in 1880. But I believe he honestly thought 
that if the Democrats could ever get in power the- 
constitution would at once be so changed as to give a 
man ten pounds of coffee for a dollar and a quart of 
whiskey for ten cents. How sad would have been 
the disappointment for the old man had he lived until 
now, for good whiskey is still one dollar a quart and 
coffee the same. ' ' 

^'Did you ever follow hunting in your youth?" 
asked some one. ** There must have been plenty of 
game in your country in your youthful days.'' 

**Well, yes", said Ben, ^* there was plenty of 
game, but I never was a Nimrod. The fact is, I 
never wanted to hunt, and if I had so wished I had no 
gun. I killed one deer and one turkey in my life, but 
the deer was a pet one and the turkey was crippled. 
It is true grandpap had an old flint lock rifle, older 
than himself, but it had been used so much and so 
long that the pan hole was burned out so large that 
the bullet would almost roll out at it, and the rifles 
were all worn out, but the old man would use no other 
gun, nor trust anyone to cut it out or repair it in any 
way, for he never had any confidence in anyone un- 
less he was from Georgia, and it so happened — ^what 
a pity — that whole settlement could not boast of hav- 
ing a single Georgia gunsmith. Well, the old gun 
got so it was ,iust about as likely to throw a ball one 
place as another. I remember one fall, I think it 
was in 1870, we had a lot of hogs to butcher. They 
were in a large open pen, and we were compelled to 
shoot them. I wanted to borrow a gun, but the old 
gentleman pooh poohed at the idea and declared his 
gun to be far superior to any gun to be found in that 
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part of the world. So we got everything ready and 
the hog killing commenced. Grandpap took the first 
shot at a hog abont two rods distant. The hog was 
I standing with his head end toward him when he f ir- 

< ed. Bang! went the gun and w-a-e w-a-e went the 

j hog. Well, while the hog was falling, squealing and 

tumbling we caught him and knocked him on the head 
with an axe, and upon examination found the ball 
had taken effect in the nose. 

*^Well, he tried it on another with about the 
same result. He doubled the charge of powder and 
cracked away at another. It was no better. I knew 
what was the matter. He had put in plenty of pow- 
der, but had handled the gun so that it had run out at 
the pan hole. I said, 'Grandpap, let me try one.' 
Well, after some hesitation he gave me the gun. I 
loaded it to suit myself, fired away and brought 
down my hog. I had held the gun so that it would 
not lose any powder, and aimed about four inches 
above where I aimed to hit. The old man was sur- 
prised and vexed, but asked me to explain. I told 
him he had been losing the powder and told him how 
to aim. He said he would try it my way. While we 
were talking I put in about four charges of powder 
and handed the gun to the old man to load. He put 
in another heavy charge of powder, taking care this 
time not to let any of it leak out. Well, he picked 
out his victim, a big barrow that stood in the middle 
of the pen, and fired away and down he come. ' ' 

**He brought down his hog, did hef asked 
some one present. 

**0h, no! it was the old man that fell, but he 
killed a hog also .though not the one he shot at, but 
his favorite old blue sow that he would not have sold 
at any price, as she was a descendant of his old Geor- 
gia stock and the last of her race, and he had kept her 
for years, vainly hoping to get more of the stock, 
but she was so particularly fond of her offspring she 
would eat them in spite of all he could do. But what 
a man could want with such a stock is hard to say, tin- 
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5 h.e intended them for the race track, for during 
tlie years I knew her I never saw her fat or even 
good condition, but I honestly believe she could 
ire eaten a measured bushel of corn at one time and 
ai torn down the garden gate and devoured a 
Lole garden in one night, and when you found her 
a next morning she would be standing behind the 
rn with her long bristles turned up, her nose to 
e ground, with all four feet together, back bowed 
to a semi-circle, looking altogether like a cross be- 
reen a hoop snake and a porcupine, and so gaunt 
at you would think she had not swallowed a morsel 
ace the Shiloh battle. 

**But the fury of grandpap, when he recovered 
iff iciently to realize what he had done, may be im- 
gined but not described. And strange as it may 
ftem to you, boys, the old gentleman, instead of 
limping on that old, tricky gun, and pounding some 
f the future flames out of it, pitched right into me 
tid mauled me around so I did not half enjoy the 
oke, and caused me to say some cuss words besides. 
Co, no, the old man never swore, but just as he struck 
he ground, when the gun kicked him down, I think I 
ieard him say something about the fire in the wicked 
rorld. He may have thought that that was what the 
fun was loaded with. And as lie kicked me over 
0ie fence the last time, he said something about that 
town out in California called Yuba Dam. 

^*But, boys, I'll take a solemn oath this day that 
Jit was that old Georgia gun that did the kicking act, 
land not me, as grandpap seemed to suppose. ' ' 

I will just mention one or two incidents more 
and then bid adieu to the Pates, so far as this little 
book is concerned. Speaking about hujiting brinfirs 
ito my mind a little incident in the life of Ben, as told 
V Martha Davis, then Martha Burrow, and daughter 
of Granny Pate, step-grandmother to Ben. It seems 
that Ben and Martha had been sent some place to- 
! aether and told to hurry back, and when on the re- 
turn home, the old dog that happened to be with 
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them, treed a rabbit in a hollow log. Ben wanted 
stop and catch the rabbit, but Martha wanted to 
on, so they began to quarrel and then to fight, a 
though Martha was much the strongest and coi 
easily get away with Ben, she let him outgeneral 1 
and have his own way, for as soon as the fight ^ 
well on Ben grabbed a handful of sand and threw 
into her eyes, placing her hors de combat at one 
and while she cried to wash the sand out of her ey 
Ben caught the rabbit and went on his way rejoicin 
thus manifesting the disposition that still clings 
him — the determination to have his own way. 

And here too, I will just make mention of 
few persons who, Ben says, were always his f rienc 
and who, always, gave him good advice ; and thouj 
some of them were old men, he says, they would a 
and converse with him — a mere boy — ti 
hours at a time, giving him advice an 
telling him that he might have a brigl 
future if he would only make the effor 
Among the persons especially mentioned by Ben ai 
old Huse McDonald, whom he says was the first ma 
he ever heard play on the fiddle, and who gave hii 
the first drachm of whiskev he ever remembers tal 
ing, and who called him a bright boy at the sam 
time and told him he would make a smart man som 
day. 

Ben also speaks in the highest terms of old Jo 
Billion, whom he says was always proud to see h 
come, and always set the best he had before him, 
even though he was ragged and barefooted, and he 
would sit and talk with Ben even when there were 
boys about ^sho were much older and better dressed. 
I believe today, if Ben should hear that Mr. Billion 
was in distress, he would take the first train going 
in that direction and go to his relief at once. The 
writer is also acquainted with Mr. Billion and know« 
him to be a truly worthy gentleman. 

Old James Watts is another old time friend I 
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often iear Ben speak about in the warmest of terms. 
I think the old gentleman was a doctor of medicine. 
The old doctor had nine sons, seven of whom were in 
the Union army during the late rebellion. He also 
had three daughters. The old man has been dead for 
several years but his estimable widow is still living 
at the advanced age of 91 years. 

Among the sons of old Dr. James Watts is A. J. 
Watts, M. D., now of Seymour, Mo., whom Ben thinks 
is one of the best physicians on earth, and if Ben 
should ever consider himself seriously or dangerous- 
ly sick, he would send for Dr. A. J. Watts in prefer- 
ence to anyone in the world. 

He also speaks in the highest terms of Geo. 
Watts, M. D., another son of old James Watts. Ben 
says George is the best hearted man he ever knew 
and was always Ben's friend in time of trouble. 
' * George always stood by me, ' ' says Ben. ^ * Though 
everyone else went back on me, I could sure count on 
George. ' ' 

Ben 's favorite preacher is old Wm. Shaver, who 
has been preaching for near half a century. He be- 
longs to the Christian church and began his preach- 
ing in Randolph county, Arkansas, where he was 
bom and raised, and where he still has one or two 
brothers and a host of relatives. The Shavers and 
Mocks, of Randolph county, were among the old set- 
tlers in the county, and are all relatives of **01d BilP' 
as he is usually called. Although Ben is not much 
of a man to attend preaching, I am satisfied that if 
Wm. Shaver was going to preach in this vicinity, and 
Ben knew it, he would go to hear him if he had to 
swim. 

Jeff Watts, another brother of A. J. Watts, is 
often mentioned by Ben as the great deer hunter and 
another good man. Jeff had an old hunting dog he 
called Jack, and Ben says that when Jeff took his gun 
and old Jack and started out for a hunt it always 
meant meat. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Ben Leaves Pate 's 

**Well," said Ben, ^*I left my old step-grand- 
father and step-grandmother, Pate, in the winter of 
1872. I will not say who was to blame in the matter. 
I know I was a pretty rude boy, but no worse than 
the average. I guess Grandpap Pate meant well but 
expected too much of a boy like I was. and was al- 
ways cross to me. Granny was very good to me and 
I liked her, and I always liked Wash and Martha, 
although Martha and I used to fight when we were 
children. 

*^I have frequently heard people wishing they 
could live their lives over again, but much of mine 
has been too hard to make it very desirable to go over 
again, but still the old Pate homestead has some 
pleasant memories for me, and bidding it good bye 
was nt3t all pleasure to me, yet I did not think I was 
treated right, but I hold malice toward no one. The 
old folks are dead — peace be to them ! I can see the 
old house yet, in my dreams, just as it was twenty 
years ago. The spring and the old orchard still 
haunt my vision when at night I sojourn in dream- 
land. 

* * But painful as it was, bidding good bye to the 
old home, I left with the full determination to make 
my own way in the world, and never to go back there 
again, except as a vistor, and I have kept my vow to 
this day. 

Farewell, old log house, that stood od the mountain, 
, With its old fashioned chimney of sticks and of clay; 
Farewell, dear old spring, the bright flowing fountain. 
With its murmuring rivulet and silvery spray. 

Often times yet, when in dreamland I wander, 
I see thy bright waters, as they rush wildly by, 

And here, on thy brink, I pause and I ponder. 
And then turn away with a sob and a sigh. 
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Then on in my dreams I wander and travel 

Far away from the old house that stood on the hill, 

Till I see Findley's waters, its pehbles and gravel. 
And halt when approaching the old Cardwell mill. 

Sometimes I think I can hear it still grinding. 
And hear the old bolt, by hand turned and fed. 

Or see the old path o'er the green hilltops winding. 
Where a barefooted boy in childhood I thead, 

Then away to the schoolhouse, by old Johnny Dillion's, 
In my dreams 1 have flown, with the speed of a bird, 
iHiere I list to the songs, as it were by the millions. 
And hear William Shaver as he preached "The Word." 

I see Wash and Martha — ^yes, they are both in the choir — 

Yes, I hear their well known voices ring; 
I see Granny Pate sitting by the log fire. 

And smile at the songsters, as sweetly they sing. 

Then off again, like an arrow I'm speeding. 

Nor stop till I'm back to the old cabin door. 
With the phantoms of dreamland my footsteps still leading, 

I pause for I hear light footsteps on^he floor. 

I peep at the hearth-stone, where the fire brands smoulder. 
And wait for my welcome, so humble and meek, 

I wake and I find I am twenty years older 

Then when 'round the old home I played hide and seek. 

Again, then, farewell to the home of my childhood, 

Though I see thee o ft-times still in my dreams. 
With thy sweet voiced birds that sing in the wildwood. 
And the flowers that bloom by thy rippling streams. 

How many readers may laugh at and criticise 
this little attempt at poetry the writer does not know, 
nor does he care, for he is not by nature or profession 
a poet, and is fully aware of the fact that he can 
never be classed with Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, 
Tennyson, and other real poets, while from a physi- 
cal standpoint he would be entitled to a place among 
the Longfellows of the present age is a fact well 
known by all who know him ; yet he claims no praise 
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for it, for if he could have controlled the matter af 
his own formation he wonld have been classed with 
the short, heavy muscled fellows instead. 

After leaving the Pates, as before stated, Ben 
took up his abode with Dr. James Watts, of whom 
mention has been made heretofore, and made his 
home with him until some time in April or May, in 
the same year, when his unele Mitchell Grooms came 
up from Arkansas after him and took him home with 
him. 

**Upon leaving the old doctor's," said Ben, **he 
said to me that if I ever wanted a home at any time 
to come back to him. And on Christmas of the same 
year I landel back there foot sore, tired and hungry. 

^ ^ I had stayed in Arkansas all summer and work- 
ed on the farm, and had been treated well by my un- 
cle and aunt, but I had the chills and was not satis- 
fied to stay in that country, but longed for a breath 
of the pure air of the Ozarks, and to quench my thirst 
and cool my fever parched tongue with some of the 
cooling waters that flowed so abundantly from their 
numerous and tempting springs. So, although weak 
from the continued shakes, I bade good bye to Uncle 
Mitch and all my aunts and cousins and started out 
on foot for my old home in the rugged mountains of 
old Webster county, Missouri, where I arrived as 
before stated, on Christmas. 

As mention has again been made of his aunts and 
cousins, as well as Uncle Mitch, it is proper to state 
here that, being industrious and energetic, they soon 
got over the condition they were in when we last left 
them. They left Missouri in an old ox wagon, in 
which were all four families, after having their oxen 
drowned in the Elevenpoints river, they managed to 
reach their destination somehow, and before many 
years had gotten over the pitiable, poverty-stricken 
condition in which they had been left, and were all il 
good circumstances. The writer has met some of 
them in his travels and found them getting along 
well, and no one would have thought (on visiting any 
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of them) that only a few years before they had plac- 
ed all their earthly possessions owned by all four 
families, together with themselves and children, and 
hauled all in one wagon, drawn by one yoke of oxen. 
But such was the case, not only with these four fam- 
ilies, but with thousands of other good, honest and 
industrious people who had lost their all by the rav- 
ages of war. 

Although various histories have been written 
about this terrible war, the half has never been told. 
In this country, North Arkansas and South Missouri, 
no history could be correctly written. Although 
the regular armies, Union and Confederate, did no 
damage to this part of the country, yet it was its mis- 
fortune to be infested with some of the worst class of 
bandit robbers and thieves that ever disgraced the 
American continent. One class claimed to be Confed- 
erate soldiers, but they never fought, except to mur- 
der non-combatants, but would get together in 
bunches of ten or a dozen and go up into Missouri, 
fifty or seventy-five miles, rob a few houses, murder 
some poor, helpless old man because he had a son in 
the Union army, take all they could carry away with 
them, destroy the rest, leave a weeping, destitute 
widow with a house full of helpless little ones without 
a morsel left for them to eat, their house in ashes, 
their loving father a corpse, their mother a weeping 
broken-hearted maniac. Did American people, 
brought up in the land of bibles, raised by Christian 
parents, do this way, you ask? Yes, not only did 
people do so who had been brought up by Christian 
parents, but people who pretended to be Christians 
themselves. 

Nor was it confined to one side. A crowd would 
get together up in Missouri, under the name of 
*Home Guards' or * Militia', and follow them (the so- 
called Confederates) back into Arkansas, taking 
special care never to overtake them, however, but 
keep at a safe distance behind them till they got 
down about the state line, and then they would bum 
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some one 's house, steal a few horses, kill some poor 
old crippled man who was not able to get out of the 
way, then return in triumph to their homes in Mis- 
souri and report that they had fought a hard battle 
against overwhelming numbers and come out vic- 
torious without the loss of a man — unless, however, 
some bushwhacker emptied one of their stolen sad- 
dles by shooting one of them from the brush, or from 
some craggy bluff by the roadside. After they 

would leave here would come Capt. , or Maj. 

Blank, with a few more cutthroats from the other 
side, stealing, robbing, burning houses, insulting 
ladies, spreading fire and distress as they went, but 
taking care never to get in sight of the thieves and 
murderers on the militia side, but go along after 
them pretendingly but having no notion of ever see- 
ing one of them ; but after plundering and pillaging 
till each one had all he could get back with they would 
kill some boy or old blind man and come tearing back 
swearing they had whipped three hundred *'Feds*', 
when the fact was they had never seen a man 
with a Federal uniform on. 

**Yes," says one, ^'but you don't say people 
did this and claimed to be Christians, do you?" 

Yes, men who were so considered before the war, 
men who were church members and officers in the 
church, but it seems they buried their religion dur- 
ing the war and dug it up again when it was over ; 
for the smoking embers of their incendiary torches 
had hardly died out after the war had ceased until 
they were back into their churches with their long hy- 
pocritical faces, as sanctified as though they had 
never spilled innocent blood or robbed the house of a 
widow, and just the same as if the very clothes they 
had on, in many instances, had not been stolen or 
jerked off some dying victim of their murderous 
hands. 

1 well remember one instance in which one of 
the characters above described not only went to 
church in stolen clothes, but actually went into the 
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pulpit as a minister of God's Word in a coat it is 
said, he had stdlen, while his wife went to the anxious 
seat with a stolen shawl on her back, while the old 
hypocrite would gather around, sing, shout, halloo 
and beat her on the back in the vain attempt to pound 
the Holy Ghost into her old carcas through that stol- 
en shawl. Are such people Christians? Call them 
hypocrites, liars, thieves house burners, robbers 
and murderers. Yes, and everything else that is 
vile. Yes, when you have exhausted the English vo- 
cabulary of vile epithets on them you have but slan- 
dered the language by coupling it with their names. 
I must beg pardon, patient reader, for thus 
rambling so far from the subject, but as I had here- 
tofore described these uncles, aunts and cousins in 
a poverty stricken state I thought it but justice to 
them — many of whom are now dead — to tell how they 
became so poor in this world's goods. 



CHAPTER XI 

JBack to Old Webster. — Ben's First Courting in His > 
Store Clothes. — Robbed by a Stump ! 

Well, after reaching Webster county and spend- ' 
ing the holidays with his old friends and neighbors, 
Ben again went to work for the old doctor, James 
Watts and worked through the winter of 1873 chop- 
ping wood, clearing up some new land, tending the 
^tock, etc., and soon recovered his health. 

Ben was now sixteen and, of course, thought 
iimself a full grown man, as who ever reached that 
age but what formed that same opinion ? And it was 
i;his winter that he made his first attempt to take a 
,girl to church and back. As to how he succeeded I 
will let him tell that himself as he knows more about 
it than I do. 

* * Well, I was sixteen years old. Had gotten m^ 
a pair of boots, (number nines,) the first I ever had 
had a suit of clothes, the goods of which they were 
made being * * store truck' ' ; a store wool hat ; and yoi 
T3et I was flying high. I was then nearly six feei 
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tall, and weighed * only about 125 pounds — but 
thought that was a ton. My coat was too short by 
four inches ; sleeves cut to soon by two or three in- 
ches ; pants met my boottops by the tightest kind of a 
squeeze, and when I stooped a little there was a small 
vacancy between them that neither of them seemed 
desirable of covering, but by tieing a string in my 
suspenders behind and letting my pants down t lit- 
tle, I managed to make both ends meet. 

* * Well, there was a girl in the settlement by the 
name of Eliza Butts, and I thought she was a daisy, 
you bet. So one night there was a meeting in the old 
log school house, so I determined to take her to 
church. Live or die, sink or swim, survive or perish, 
I would take that girl to church and take her that 
very night. So I hurried up my work, did the feed- 
ing, swallowed a bite myself, but to tell the truth 
it was but a bite, for I was so full of Eliza that I 
could hold little else. So I girded my store clothes 
about me and lit <5ut after my girl. I found her all 
O. K. and ready to go, and willing, strange to say, for 
me to go with her. So we went, in company with 
others. There was another fellow who wanted to 
go with my girl, but I got hold of her first, and as I 
had always been told that peaceable possession was 
nine points in law I clung to her till we got to the 
church house, but she told me she would go back with 
either me or the other fellow — ^whichever got to her 
first. The other fellow's name was Gabe Lee. 

**01d Bill Shaver preached, but I am sorry to 
^Siy I did not know a word he said, although he was 
my favorite preacher of the whole earth. 

** Just before meeting closed I began to fear that 
3rabe would get the girl. I could see him smile, and 
ihe would look at him very pleasantly. But she had 
old me if I could get to her first she was mine for the 
Tomeward trip. So I began to study head work. I 
irst told a bov to tell Gabe that I was ^oing home. 

looked at Gabe and thought he looked triumDhant. 

picked up my hat and started. I knew that if Gabe 
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bit I was sure enough gone home he would be in 
rry to take- hold, for it was the custom then to 
} girl get about one hundred yards before you 
up to her. 

About fifty yards from the church there was 
B sugar tree, right by the side of the road, 8^0 
lehind the tree, aiming to capture the prize as., it 
I by. I did not have long to wait for here they 
She was in the lead, but by the time I gpt 
itened up Gabe was by my side. I made a 
Gabe made a grab at me and broke 'the in- 
liate splices between my suspenders and pants, 
aflfled around for a minute. I got loose and 
[ went, Gabe after me, the rest of the crowd 
Jabe. We were neck and neck when we over- 
le girl, but, unfortunately for me, my pants 
Hen down around my ankles and threw me just 
\ for me to butt the girl with my head, striking 
\t about the proper location for the bustle, but 
oalformations in lady's wearing apparel had 
t come in vogue. Well, I knocked her, as it 
ight into Gabe's arms, while I lay flat on the 
^ with about one half of my pants on my legs 
I other half on a stump which I had run astride 
nv race with Gabe. And, gentlemen, if ever 
ras a time the mantle of charity would have 
I proper place it would have been around my 
tere, for be it understood in those days sixteen 
J boys did not wear under garments, especial- 
ey were orphans and had to work for them- 

?"ell, there I lay, not daring to move till all the 
b: crowd passed me by, then I got up, took one 
that part of the pants I had left in care of the 
and came to th:e conclusion that if the stump 
pants bad enough to tear them off of an or- 
)y, in the dead hours of night, it could keep 
So I then and there relinquished all my right 
e to them, and left them permanently to the 
and went home through the woods, slipped in 
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at the back door, went to bed and to sleep and 
of ghosts, hobgoblins, giggling spooks and sti 
walking around in store clothes. 

**Well, Gabe married the girl and lived 
her for several years, and then committed si 
by hanging himself with a hank of thread. The) 
ow is still living and of course is much better off | 
if she had married me, for she is a nice, respect 
worthy young widow. Long may she live!'' 



CHAPTER XII 

In 1873 Ben took it into his head to take a t 
California. Of course he had no idea about tb 
tance. He says he thought it would be aboul 
going to Uncle Mitch 's in Arkansas. 

So there was a man by the name of Ben 
moreland making preparations for the trip, a» 
made up his mind to become one of his party 
made his arrangements, Westmoreland boui 
cattle in Webster and Douglas counties, and 
Ben to help collect them. So, after getting toj 
about 700 head they were ready for the long, 
overland trip across the plains to the Pacific. 

Well, after getting the cattle together, 
moreland made such other preparations as w 
essary for the trip, such as getting men to dri 
cattle, wagons and teams to haul provisio 
other necessaries for the trip, also, drivers f< 
teams ; and thus equipped the caravan started 
spring: of 1873. About twenty-five men an 
ten waofons with two families, about twenty 
and 700 head of cattle composed the lay-out. 

** After we had traveled ten or fifteen 
says Ben. * ' I beiofan to step very caref nlly 
was walkinar after dark, for fear I would ste 
off into the Pacific ocean, but by the time we 
the western boundary line of Kansas I be 
doubt there beinfi: any such a place, and 
so afraid to step in a westward direction aftet 

*' Buffalo were yet fairly plentiful in K 
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though from what I had heard of them in. an earlier 
time they were scarce to what they had once been, 
but the boys killed a few of the animals so we had 
plenty of fresh meat. 

* * The little prairie dogs were along our route by 
the thousands, but the novelty of seeing them soon 
wore away, and the sight of them became monoton- 
ous. So day after day went by and yet no Calif or- 
nia hove in sight, till I began to wonder if it was pos- 
sible we had taken the wrong end of the road, or were 
traveling in a circle. 

* * At last we began to see Indians of some tribe, 
though I do not know what tribe, for to me they were 
all 'Injuns,' and nothing more, any of whom would 
lift my hair if he got the opportunity, which oppor- 
tunity I was determined to not give them if in my 
power to prevent it. Every thing went on tolerably 
smooth until we got into the extreme western part 
oi Kansas, where the stock suffered greatly for 
water. I remember one time we got off the trail and 
had to go back twelve miles over a trail as dry as a 
herring, over which he had once traveled tired and 
thirsty, but there was no alternative ; we had to re- 
trace our footsteps over the same dry trail and then 
go about twenty miles further on before we got 
water. Of all the suffering man ever suffered, thirst 
is the worst, and you bet your dear life, boys, I 
thought of the good old springs back in Webster, but 
the thinking did not quench, my thirst in the least. 

* ' At length, after traveling all day and all night 
or until 3 o 'clock the next morning, we came to the 
long coveted water where man and beast drank to 
their somach 's content, and then tumbled down upon 
Mother Earth and slept as we had never slept before. 

**We rested here for two days and then struck 
out again toward the setting sun, whichi place, it 
seemed to me, we had had ample time to reach. Noth- 
, ing of note occurred in our travel for about ten days. 
We had been making good time and having good luck 
in finding fine grazing and water; man and stock 
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were getting along all right, but all things must come 
to an end and so did our good luck. It was my night 
to watch the herd of cattle, though not alone. Two 
men were kept on watch at a time. My partner was 
a man who had had some experience in the herding 
business ; he was a man of nerve and as good-hearted 
a soul as ever rounded up a drove. He was kind to 
me in particular, as I was the youngest man in the 
crowd, if a man I could be called. 

**Well, we had ridden around the herd about 11 
o'clock and stopped on a huge knoll. My partner 
says: 'Lay down now, Ben, I will keep them all 
right.' I staked my pony, spread my blanket and 
down I went, while my companion talked and smoked 
alternately. I was just about succumbing to my 
drowsiness and going off into dreamland, when a 
low, moaning sound attracted my attention. The 
sound was followed by puffing and blowing by the 
cattle. I saw my partner rise to his feet and look ; 
in a minute he was in the saddle, at the same time tell- 
ing me there was going to be a stampede and as he 
put spurs to his pony he said: 'Keep out of their 
way and take care of yourself ; I will take care of the 
cattle. ' As quick as I could I saddled my pony and 
was off after Mart, for that was what we called my 
companion of the night, and as near as I could guess, 
I took the same course he had taken, my little pony 
fairly flying over the prairie. The moon had gone 
down and the clouds had shut off the starlight, so 
that the darkness was intense. I could hear the 
rumbling of the cattle as they sped wildly over the 
prairie trampling everything to death that came in 
their way. Although the noise they made was like 
a raging tornado, I could not see one of them, and at 
first I could not tell whether I was running toward or 
from them, but I had the utmost confidence in Mart. 
But I soon found that I was traveling parallel with 
the cattle, with them on my right, but in what direc- 
tion they were going I had not the slightest idea. On, 
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on, we wenty mile after mile, until it seem to me tliat 
if we were going back toward liome we would soon be 
there. 

''After running, as it seemed to me, for many 
hours, my part in the race came suddenly to an end, 
but just how it was done I can never tell. I remember 
that all at once the pony was out from under me and 
I was falling, but I have no recollection of ever strik- 
ing the ground, but presume I did so, and pretty hard 
at that ; at any rate I was on the ground when I came 
to myself again, and it was broad day light, but as it 
was still cloudy, I had no idea what time it might be, 

^' There was not a living thing in sight; I was 
famishing for water and as hungry as a wolf, but 
which way to go or start I knew not, but I knew 
it was useless to stay there, although I was so sore 
I could hardly move. I made a start and after trav- 
eling five or six miles, as near as I could guess, I 
struck the trail the cattle had made in their flight. 
It was easy to follow it, for they had laid every- 
thing low before them. So on I went. I could 
see that they had been circling a little to the right, 
which I thought meant that Mart was getting his 
work in on them, and would finally round them up 
somewhere, but how much longer I could hold 
out seemed uncertain ( for I was fast giving out, but 
I was determined to make the best effort I could to 
find the company. So mile after mile I dragged my 
weary feet until I was exhausted. I sank down on 
the grass in utter despair, for I could go no farther, 
at least until I had rested. I went to sleep and when 
I woke up it was dark again, so I had nothing to do 
but go to sleep again, which I did after some time, 
and slept until daylight again. 

''I dragged myself up again and started when 
oh, joy ! Here came Mart and Jake with my pony, 
water and grub. The water and provisions I soon 
did ample justice to, but to good old Mart I can nev- 
er do anything to reward him. If I could give him a 
passport to heaven I would willingly do so, and then 
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feel that I had only partially rewarded him, but I 
am afraid 1 shall never be able to give him that, but 
if ever I see him on earth I will do all in my power to 
reciprocate, I tell you, boys, there is nothing I 
would not do for that man, but I fear I shall never 
see him again in this life, for, unfortunately, I do 
not know him by any other name but Mart. 

**Well, we got back to camp in due time, where 
we found everything in good order, and the next 
morning we started again on our western course, but 
I had to take to the wagon, where I lay and rolled 
from one side to the other with hot, burning fever 
for several days ; at least they counted it a few days, 
but to me it seemed months and months. 

**Well, at last one day the wagons halted and the 
captain, as we always called Mr. Westmoreland, 
came to the wagon where I was tossing about with 

fever, and said : * * Ben, here is Captain , who is 

on his way to Illinois. If you will go with him he 
will take you within seventy-five miles of home. And 
I think,* continued the captain, *you had better go 
along, for you cannot stand it in this way much 
longer. ' 

^'Well, I was never so glad in my life, except 
when I met Mart and Jake hunting me when I was 
lost on the plains. But I did not want them to know 
how much I wanted to ^et back, so I said; 
*How will it be any better going back than it 
will to go ahead ? ' 

** Captain has an ambulance and will put 

you in it ; besides he has a first-class physician and 
plenty of medicine,' said the captain, and then he 
continued his argument: 'You are getting worse, 
Ben, and the hardest part of the road is yet before 
us. So I think you had better go back with the 
captain. ' 

'' *0h, well/ says I, *If you are so determined to 
get rid of me, I suppose I can go. ' 

'' 'It is for your sake,' said the captain, 
'We would not give you up under any circumstances 
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if it was not for your own good. By the by, stu* 
on it till morning and give us your answer the] 
said he, turning ; but I could not wait, so I said : 
I }^ will go, captain. My mind is fully made up on th 

point, if you all think it best. I shall take your a 
vice, regardless of my own feelings in the matt< 
So let it be understood, now, that I go ; if there is a] 
preparation to be made it can be made tonight. ' 

**By morning I was some better and could sit i 
and eat some broiled venison. So I shook han 
with the captain and all the boys and was off f 
old Missouri, not, however, until the captain h 
paid me for what I had done. I must confess th 
I had to drop a few tears in parting with good o 
Mart. We called him old Mart, yet he was not th 
thirty years old. 

**Well, in coming back we could travel mu 
faster than when we went out, not being incumber 
with cattle, and having mule teams instead of < 
teams. In about a week or ten days I was able 
go on duty again, and took my turn at guarding wi 
the rest of the boys. 

**I landed back home about the last of Augui 
having been ^one a little over four months, accor 
ing to the calander of time, but to me it had be< 
years. ' ' 

After making his way back to Missouri, B< 
again took up his abode with the old doctor, whe 
he had lived before. He worked about one mon 
and then took another trip to Arkansas, where " 
stayed until near Christmas, get ting back to Misson 
again for the holidays. Working through the wi 
ter for the old doctor, in the spring of 1874 he coi 
menced to make a crop on shares with an old lady 1 
the name of Williams, known to the writer as Gram 
Williams, and who had no family, except one daug 
ter, Hulda Williams, and here, I think, I san safe 
say that whosoever has known Ben has heard 
Granny and Hulda Williams. Hulda was a spir 
ter and long past the blushing age of sweet sixtec 
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But Ben thinks she was about thje best woman in all 
the world. He says Hulda always had his meals on 
time ; always had good, fresh, cold water, just from 
the bubbling spring, ready for him when he came, 
warm and tired from his work in the field; always 
had a clean towel ready, the wash basin in the right 
place, dinner on the table, and such a dinner as no 
other woman could ever cook, before or since, and 
when night came there was an excellent supper on 
the table, feed in the trough for the team, so that 
when his day's work was over in the field it was at 
an end for the day, having nothing else to do but 
wash, eat supper and go to bed and to sleep. I 
think, from alL that Ben has said in praise of Hulda, 
she would have been a prize if she could have been 
captured in her early days, but, strange to say, she 
aever married. Ben does not say whether beauty 
svas one of Hulda 's charms or not, but with all those 
pther sharms a man could have gotten along very 
(veil without the beauty, for it is a shallow deception 
ny way, and is often a fault. 

Ben finished his crop,traded it for an interest in 
threshing machine, and helped run that through 
reshing time, and then traded it off for two horses 
d struck out for Arkansas to sell them. It was on 
is trip that the write^ first met Ben, and I can 
member him well, just how he looked at that time, 
11 enough to be a man, but hardly large enough for 
boy, without a sign of a beard on his face, and 
king altogether more like a girl than a boy. It 
s on the 24th day of August, in 1874, that he came 
o Oregon county, Missouri, and passed my house, 
ing one horse and leading another. He came 
n from Webster county in company with Judge 
n H. Davis, who had been visiting relatives in 
bster county. 

Ben says he will never forget the fright he got 

first night he spent in Oregon county. He had 

rd hard stories told about this countrv, about 
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bries, murders, etc., and was wondering if it was 
[to go to bed, when all at once the house was 
bf Tnen, and it was about 9 o 'clock at night. 
•'I was jiist about to tell them to take the old 
ps and what little money I had and spare my life 
I would leave at once, and pledge my word and 
\T never to set my foot in Oregon county again 
te, nor never give any of them away if they 
Id spare my life, and I was fixing myself to do 
^ hard talking, to tell them I was a poor, lone 
kan, without a near relative in all the wide world, 
my father lost his life in the Confederate army, 
pst, I was going to make the grandest effort at 
^ence of my life, but before I had done more 
rise to my feet — ^yhen one of the ruffians level- 
[pistol at my head, you think I am going to say, 
bothing of the sort — and made ready to begin 
beech of my life, one of the gentlemen proceeded 
^orm Judge Davis that a murder had been com- 
" at Mammoth Spring, and they wanted a writ 
e arrest of John B. Helmes, who had shot and 
a Z. S. Trantham. 

'*The moment they told their business each one 
lem was transformed. Before that I could see 
|er, robbery, arson, larceny, burglary, and, in 
the whole category of crimes stamped as plain- 
^on each of their faces as easily as I could see 
hen. 

f' Judge Davis gave them the writ and they left, 
we went to bed, but not to sleep, so far as I was 
bmed, for I had not yet recovered from that 
ble shock. 

I' Next morning, in company with Judge Davis, 

my first visit to Mammoth Spring, little 

g it was destined to be my future home. It 

n this occasion, '^ continued Ben, **that I first 

y probable relative, James C. Elder, who was 

g the coffin for the murdered man. ' ' 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

After staying all night with Judge Davis 
second night Ben proceeded on his journey t( 
swamps of St. Francois river, where he sold hh 
horses on a credit of twelve months. Visit 
relatives and then went to work. He stayed in 
country and worked until he just had time t 
back home by Christmas, thus making the third 
he had made it back home for the holidays from 
same countrv. 

After spending the holidays he went to 
By this time Ben was a pretty good trader and 
owned another horse, and by working hard and 
insr a few trades he had the animal paid for b; 
sprinsr of 1875. 

When it came time to plant a crop in 18 
ae:ain went to work at Granny Williams' and m 
crop. After the crop was made he sold it in the 
and boufirht another horse, after which he pure 
an interest in another threshing machine, and 
to pay for it in wheat. 

When threshing time came Ben and his pa 
went to threshing and were- doing a fine bnsi 
Ben was turnins: in all of his toll wheat to pa 
his interest in the thresher and was getting 
well, but before he got it paid for it was a 
wreck. 

As they were traveling along a newly cnt x 
Ben driving the team which pulled the machine 
another man the team attached to the horse p« 
the last mentioned driver commenced to pnll a 1 
out of the road to a shade, when the horses g^ot i 
a yellow jacket 's nest and dashed off at full sj 
passing Ben and frightening his team so that 
dashed off at the same time. In a few minutes 
was lying bleeding and insensible upon the gT<l 
while the threshing machine was torn into f ragm 

It took the team to pav his doctor bill and fl 
paying for the machine, leaving Ben as poor as ii 
he began, after working hard all the year. 
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'*0n the 19th of December, 1875/' said Ben, ^^I 
Ix£Ld my last fight in Webster connty. It was about 
SL girl. I had gotten over the fright I had received 
tine night I went with my first girl, and I was swing- 
ing them right and left, but not in the dance, under- 
stand, but I was taking the girls to church and seeing 
tlaem home,and keeping my pants on at the same time 
too. As the old saying runs, I would go with one 
"w^hen I wanted to or *have a fight or a foot race.' 
"Well, I had my foot race with Gabe Lee, and the 
time had now come for me to have my fight. 

^*It came about in this way: There was a girl 
in the settlement by the name of Leander Todd. I 
'wanted to be her best fellow, and so did John Sartin. 
One evening I was taking her home from church 
Tvhen John came up behind me and began to abuse 
me and call me hard names and push. me. I told him 
to quit and he said he was going to lick me. I told 
him it was not the time or place to have a fight, but 
that I would accommodate him at a more convenient 
season. He stopped in the road in front of me and 
struck me with a pair of knucks. I pulled out my 
old pocket knife and went to cutting and whittling 
away on him as fast as I could, whije he struck a few 
more blows at the wind and fell. I had cut him sev- 
en times on the arm and twice in the side. I took 
my girl home and then returned to watch the result. 
I had been told, previous to this, that John had it in 
for me. 

*^I found thev had taken John to the house of 
Easter Williams for the night, and had sent for Dr. 
D. 8. Watts to treat his wounds. So I concealed 
myself in a stack of straw, by the side of the road 
which I knew the doctor would travel on returning 
home. After some time I heard the clatter of hoofs, 
and as he drew near, I said: 'Is that you, Boc?' 
*Tes,' came the answer, 'and I think you had better 
be in Arkansas. On close questioning I found that 
the doctor did not think the wounds necessarilv fatal 
but at the same time they were dangerous. So I 
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went home, that is to say, I went to Tom Cardwell's, 
where I was making my home. Old Uncle Tom 
was a doctor himself, and one of my best friends, 
and I thought his advise worth as much as anyone 's. 
I told him all about it, pro et con, and he said if he 
died it would be a pretty bad case, but even then 
he believed I would come out all right if I could 
prove he struck at me with the knucks. So I stayed 
and went about my business just as if nothing had 
gone wrong. 

**It was not long before the sheriff, Andrew 
Johnson came with a writ for my arrest. Uncle 
Tom told him he would go on my bond for any am- 
ount, but he said it was not bailable, and took me be- 
fore Bob Reed, a justice of the peace, for a prelim- 
inary examination. 

*^As soon as I had an opportunity I asked the 
justice a few questions about the law and its penal- 
ties and so forth. When I began to talk he asked my 
name, which I told him. He next asked where I came 
from, and then said: * Young man, what was your 
father 's first name ? ' 

'* 'Ed,' says I. 

*' 'Was he in the Confederate army?* asked the 
justice. 

' 'He was,' I answered. 

*' 'Did you have an uncle in the same company 
by the name of Mitchell Grooms?' he again 
questioned. 

'"And I answered in the affirmative. He then 
asked. 

" 'Did your father send you an iron handled 
pocket knife home by vour uncle ? " 

" 'He did,' says t. 

" 'That is enough;, young man. I knew your 
noble father. Was with him from the time he went 
into the army until he died. Saw him die on Mulberry 
mountain, in Arkansas, and helped bury him. He 
was as good a man as ever drew the breath of life. 
Just keep still, my boy, you are all right.' 
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' ' The sheriff left me in charge of the justice and 
went to attend to other matters of more importance. 
I was sent home to await the result of the fight. John 
got well in due time, and I have not been sent to the 
pen yet. ^ 

In 1876 Ben again worked for the old doctor, 
(Dr. James Watts,) and in the latter part of the 
summer or early in the autumn he attended writing 

school taught by , who taught the Spencerian 

system. Ben soon learned the principles, as taught 
by this system, and could give the analysis of each 
letter, that is, he could repeat it over as he had heard 
his teacher do it, in other words he was a penman 
viva voce, but could not write a legible hand to save 
his life. But nothing daunted he went to his teach- 
er and hired him to write him a number of fine cop- 
ies, procured a Spencerian instruction book and 
started south to teach penmanship. He landed in Ore 
gon county, Missouri, and got up a class of students 
at what is now Boise City, adioining the town of 
Mammoth Spring, Arkansas. There was no town 
here at that time. I do not know whether any of his 
students are still living around Mammoth Spring or 
not, but I do know that our late lamented Charles 
B. S. Trantham was one of his students, but Charley 
alwavs said that it did not take him lone: to learn 
that he was a better penman than his teacher. 

Eliza Trantham, now the wife of T. B, Eagan, 
was also one of his students, but did not make an 
expert with the pen at that school. 

Ben says: ''What put me in a predicament at 
the beginning of my career as a professor of pen- 
manship, was the fact that I was too liberal with my 
original copies. Every person to whom I showed 
them would want a copy, and of course thought I 
could write more. Of course I had sriven each of 
my patrons a copy or two as soon as they signed the 
articles of agreement to attend the writing school, 
so that bv the time I was ready to begin mv teaching 
my store of knowledge was scattered all over the 
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country, and I had to make a special order for an- 
other supply, and I tell you we did not have any ex- 
press facilities or daily mails in those days. 

' ' The day came to begin my instruction business 
and my copies had not yet come. I got up an excuse 
and postponed it a week, at the end of which time an- 
other mail had arrived and with it my bountiful sup- 
ply of knowledge which I was to distribute to the 
patrons at one dollar per scholar. 

''I went at it and got through somehow, but I 
tell you it was embarrassing in the extreme to have 
one of the students ask me to make such and such a 
letter and let them see how it was done, but I would 
tell them that was against the rule, and that it was 
better for them to study it out and then they would 
never forget it. 

* * I got through the school and received my pay, 
and if there was anyone who was not satisfied they 
kept it to themselves, for I heard no complaint, and it 
is a noted fact that some of my pupils made rapid 
progress and were well pleased with what they had 
learned. 

* * After collecting my pay I started to Arkansas, 
to where my uncles and aunts lived, but stopped in 
Randolph county to infuse a little knowledge into the 
heads and hands of some of the youngsters in the 
vicinity of Warm Springs, for I still had my valise 
richly stored with useful knowled2:e, which I was 
willing to exchange for a little of Uncle Sam's legal 
tender. 

**I taught another class there and gave good 
satisfaction, collected my pay and went reioicing on 
my way to see my uncles near Wittsbiirg, 
on the St. Francois river. 

It will be remembered that Ben had sold two 
horses down in this part of the country two years 
previous to this, and this was a part of his business 
down there, to sret what was due him on the horses. 
But of course he was too earlv in thp season to eret 
pn- TnoTiev.it beiuer early Iti September. The people 
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f^ot yet gotten their cotton into market, and until 
I 8t:aple is marketed no one ever thinks of collect- 
itxxyth.iiig in that country. 

S o Ben liad to wait until cotton was picked, or 
►€Lck ^svith-out his pay; he waited, staying with his 
L^s, for h.e now had two uncles. One of his wid- 
d annts liad married Lack Eowland. Lack was 
ood h-orse trader and also a horse doctor. He 
c Ben in to learn him to swap horses, buy horses, 
. sell laorses, and how to cure horses of all kinds 
Liseases, Tvith what success you will learn farther 



He stayed there among his relatives, working 
lie cliose to do so, but more frequently he was 
iding. He first sold his notes, or traded them, 
ptier, for some horses or cattle, I do not remember 
licli, l>iit lie kept on trading, first owning one or 
O horses, then mules, then a bunch of cattle, all 
p'oncrli the fall and winter and until the latter part 
rthe ^w^inter of 1877. He had worked it so as to get 
ery thing i^to ^ood, fat steers, and resolved to 
ke thein to Memphis and convert them into money 
icl retnrn to Webster county, Misosuri, which pla^e 
i had left after his failure in the threshinsr machine 
isiness almost penniless, but now he could sell his 
^f rtf^ttle and eet back with a pretty ^ood sum. 

Bnt ^we will see how he did it in the next chapter. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

'orse Swapping In Arkansas. — Speculating in, 

Memphis. 

• * T promised in the last chapter to tell how Ben '^ 
D^^le succeeded in teachins: him how to swap horses*. 
;en savs his uncle Lack had told him that if he ever 
pid a horse with bad eyes, and was about to swap 
im off, to be sure and never look into the eyes of 
ti.e other man's horse, *^*for if you do,'' says he, ''the 
Ihev man will immediately look into yours, and if 
bere is anything wrong he will see it." 

It so happened that there was a very fine mare 
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in the coantry that Lack Bowland had been w 
but could not get her. Said mare belonged to a 
by the name of Norton Wadley, and was a very 
ty animal, but unfortunately her eyes had beei 
fected for some time, and finally she became 

Ben happened to find it out in some way, 
thought it would be a chance to make something 
could get the mare, for, although she was t 
blind, it took very close inspection to detect an 
wrong with her eyes. 

So he went to see Wadley and told him he wd 
trade for her, at the same time telling him he bfl 
she was hopelessly blind. A trade was soon ma 
Ben giving a pony worth about twenty-five doIB 
for the mare, and Wadley had the best of the trad< 
that, yet she was a fine looking mare, a good g<l 
paced nicely, got over the ground fast and carr 
her rider comfortably. 

'*I jumped on my blind mare," says Ben, ** 
lit out to see Uncle Lack, my preceptor in the a 
horse swapping. It was after night when I got tb 
I put up my mare and fed her, and said but li^ 
about the trade, except to try and get Uncle Lack 
believe that I had given a great deal of boot in swi 
ping with Wadley. 

** Early next morning Uncle Lack asked me 
go with him to hunt his horses out in the swaml 
and I told him I would go. I knew he wanted to 
how my mare moved herself, so I got on her, tigttc 
ed up the reins, and we lit out. There was aft 
inch snow on the ground, but my mare went 
smooth as a cutter, keeping uncle in a sweeping t 
or gallop to keep up. I had had some experience 
riding blind horses before, and when there was a I 
or other obstacle in the way I would give a quick P 
and slacken the reins, and she would step it as cm 
as if she had had a dozen good eyes. I 

**We had not gone far when my teacher m 
trainer bantered me to swap. This just suited ffl* 
for he had a young horse I wanted. So after sort 
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time we swapped, dismounted and exchanged sad- 
dles. Uncle Lack jumped on his fine mare and 
struck out in a pace, gliding along as smooth as if he 
had been skating on ice. But his easy traveling did 
not last, for pretty soon he ran upon a log and failed 
to give his mare warning by tightening the reins, 
consequently the mare struck the log with h.er feet 
and the ground with her head, sending my noble 
preceptor some feet in advance, measuring his length 
breadth and thickness in the snow, but man and 
beast were soon on foot again, with no serious dam- 
age done. It was but a little while until the mare 
and man repeated the gymnastic performance. When 
uncle scrambled to his feet and blew the snow out of 
his mouth, he said : * Ben, what on earth is the matter 
with this mare?' *0h, nothing, uncle, nothing ser- 
ious. She is only blind in her two front eyes, ' says 
I. *Well, why in the thunder did you not tell met ^ 
asked my uncle. * Oh, I knew you would soon find it 
out yourself, and then you would be sure never to 
forget it, ' says I. * Yes, but you should have told me 
she was blind before we swapped,* he continued. 
'Why, uncle,' says I, Hhat would have been contrary 
to all the instructions you have been giving me, and 
I could not go back on my teacher, you know.* At 
this I expected he would go into a rage, but he only 
laughed and said it was a good joke, but he hoped I 
had carried it far enough and was ready to give him 
back his horse and the fifteen dollars I had given 
him to boot. 

* ' But I told him no, it was a trade, and he had 
further taught me never to rue a bad bargain, nor 
never give up a good one, and I had closed the trade. 

* ' Seeing I was in dead earnest, he asked me how 
much I would take to rue back. I told him if he 
would give me twenty-five dollars more he could 
have his horse back, and I would take chances in 
catching another sucker with the old blind mare. Af- 
ter considerable parleying I accepted fifteen dollars 
and the mare, and thus swapped horses the second 
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time, my uncle promising to assist me in making my 
next trade, while I promised on my part not to tell 
his wife. 

* * Pocketing my thirty dollars and mounting my 
blind mare, I rode off as proud as a general after 
achieving a grand victory. "We soon found my un- 
cle 's horses and drove them home,where we had been 
but a short time when up rode Dude Eoland, a broth- 
er to my Uncle Lack. He had not been there long 
when mention was made of me- having the Norton 
Wadley mare. I could te-1 by Dude's countenance 
that he was aiming to ride that mare home, and 
sure enough, he soon proposed a trade. He had a 
very good young horse, he said, and would give him 
for the mare. I told him I would not swap for less 
than forty dollars to boot. He had a pair of young 
work steers there in my uncle's stalk field, worth 
about fortv dollars. So after some other offers had 
been made and declined, I told him if he would give 
me his horse and steers I would trade. After some 
further effort to iew me he accepted my offer, gave 
me the horse, took the mare, mounted her and paced 
off as proud as a kinsr. He had not srone long before 
we saw him coming back, but not nearly so fast as he 
had fiflided away, and when he grot a little nearer I 
could see that his clothes were covered with mud and 
his face with blood, while fire flashed from his eyes. 
"When he got near enousrh to sneak, he screamed out: 
*Ben, this mare is stone blind!' *0f course she is,' 
said I. 'Who has dared to dispute that factf 
Whoever it was cannot do it in mv Dresence. ' *I tell 
you,' said he, 'there is no loke about it; she can't 
see a wink.' 'And has anybodv dared to insinuate 
that she could see?' I asked. 'You'll take her back, 
young man,' said he, paying no attention to my last 
remark. 'No, I don't want her,' said I. 'The truth 
is, I was tired of her, I thought I 
wanted her when I traded for her, but I have 
changed my mind. This thing of having to do the 
seeing for myself and mare is a little bit too much 
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strain on my optical nerves. No, I don't want her, 
slie is yours, Dude, yours to keep. I never take back 
anything after I have parted with it, even though I 
give it away.' 'Well,' continued Dude, Mt is im- 
material to me whether you take her back or not ; I 
am going to have my horse and steers ; you can do as 
yon like about your old mare.' *I have no mare,' 
said I. *I traded her off today, but if anyone is 
withholding your property from you take it. I would 
do' the same thing. I have the horse and oxen I got 
from you, and if anyone should take and withhold 
them from me there would be trouble, you bet.' 

*'By this time Dude had started to open the sta- 
ble, but Uncle Lack told him to keep out ; that I was 
a boy and he a man and a regular horse swapper; 
that he had made the trade upon his own judgment 
and should stand by it ; that he should not open his 
stable door. So he had to be contented with his< 
blind mare." 

A short time after this horse swapping business 
Ben collected a few steers, put them on board a 
steamboat at Wittsburgh and took them to Memphis, 
where he sold them for cash. After paying all ex- 
penses Ben was ahead nearly two hundred dollars. 
This was the most money he had ever owned at one 
time, and it seemed to him an enormous sum for one 
boy to own, and Ben thought his fortune now was as 
good as made. He was fully resolved to become a 
cattle dealer. He figured up the cost of shipping, 
commission for selling and so forth, and saw that 
he could make money. While he was thus looking 
forward to a bright future, when he should be a great 
cattleman and be known by all the leading men of 
Memphis and other cities, he somehow made the ac- 
quaintance of one of those nice (?) youns: fellows 
who like to take young men around to see the sights 
and show them all the nice ( 1) places in the city. Ben 
was delighted with his good luck in finding such a 
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nice young fellow who seemed so attached to him 
and determined that Ben shonld have a gay time, at 
his own expense, of course. So they stayed together 
all day and till late at night. Ben told him how 
much money he had made, how he made it, and how 
he was going right into the business. Yes, the nice 
young man wanted to go into the same business,knew 
right where there was a great bargain in cattle, and 
would have bought them before, himself, but did not 
have quite money enough. He would let Ben in with 
him on the deal. They could make at least two hun- 
dred dollars in four days. The nice young fellow 
was expecting some news about another deal he had 
on foot, and told Ben if he got favorable news he 
would come to his hotel and impart it to him, no 
matter what hour of the night he got the news* 
Thereupon Ben told the nice young man that his 
•room was No. — Greentree hotel, and that he would 
not lock his door, so that the nice young man would 
have no difficulty in getting into his room. They 
parted about midnight; Ben went to bed, the nice 
young man to the telegraph office to see if the im- 
portant message had yet arrived, that was to be the 
foundation of their fortune. 

When Ben went to his room he pulled off his 
pants, with his money in the pockets, hung them on a 
chair, just as he would have done at Granny Pate's 
or Uncle Lock's. The result was that the pants 
were still there the next morning but the money was 
gone. The nice young man has not been heard of 
since. This left Ben flat again. He had a few dol- 
lars in his vest which the thief failed to find, and 
with this small amount he made his way back to 
Uncle Lock 's, where he stayed a short time and then 
left for Missouri, stopping this time in Oregon coun- 
ty instead of Webster county, his former home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Farming in Oregon County. — Buttermilk and Onions 

— Marriage. — Horse Doctoring. 

When Ben Elder landed in Oregon county he 
had just seventy-five cents and a very fair stock of 
clothes. It was in the spring of 1877. At that time 
a man could not hire out in Oregon county for mQuey 
that is, there were but few opportunities to do so for 
cash. But Ben worked a day now and then, when he 
could get anything for it. But he had not been here 
long until he rented some land of Garman Helmes 
and planted a cotton crop — ^h.e had arranged so as to 
get his board while making the crop. Such board as 
it was! 

Corn bread and buttermilk, . 

Three times a day; 
I would have liked to have had a change, 

If but a wisp of hay. 

The corn bread was sometimes raw, 

The buttermilk was stale. 
Before my crop was finished 

My cheeks began to pale. 

Raw mustard and green onions 

Sometimes came on the bill. 
And, of course, I had to eat it, 

My stomach for to fill. 

The darned old sour sorghum 
^ Was sometimes passed around 

But, you bet, I would not eat it. 
Though hungry as a hound. 

And when they cooked old bacon, 

It's a fact, I do avow. 
It was stronger than the old brown horse 
I tried so hard to plow. 

It is a fact that these people lived hard, and it 
was not because they had to do so, but because the 
old mail was, himself, too stingy to eat enough at his 
own expense. The old lady had lived with him so 
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long she had lost all the family pride she ever had. 

She had lived hard so long it became natural to her. 

Ben says: 

'*The team I plowed was a stallion colt about 
25 years old,and so poor he had to lean against the 
fence to neigh. The plow I used in ridging up my 
cotton I had to tie to keep it in the field; the hoes 
were old iron, shop made, and must have belonged 
to some one's great-grandfather, there was nothing 
left of the original hoe but the eye, and even that was 
patched in some of them. The collar for my colt 
was made of shucks and had seen better days, or at 
least it could never have been anv worse ; the hames 
were made out of the root of a tree, and were so old 
that the hamestrings had cut the holes out. As for 
check lines I could get a new set any time I chose 
to go to the woods and peel them off the liickory 
bushes. 

**Tho old Helmes farm is the stoniest place in 
South Missouri and I tried to plow it barefooted. 
Sometimes the old plow would pick up a stone of 
about fifty pounds ' weight, tussle with, it awhile and 
then let it fall against my bare ankles and shins till 
they were so sore I could barely walk. Then when 
night came and I had ^rotten on the outside of my 
allowance of buttermilk and corn bread I had to 
sleep with two or three boys, who went barefooted 
through the plowed fields all day and then go to bed 
at night without washing their feet, although the 
spring was but a few feet from the door. Some- 
times they would lie down with gravel between their 
toes and then claw it out on th.e bed/ and by morning 
it would work its way into some of the sores on my 
feet. I mierht say something about the bed busrs, but 
I could not do the subiect justice. But. you bet. they 
were there, all the same, and of all sizes and dimen- 
sions. I knew, full well, I could never stand it to 
stav there until T srathered my crop, so T sold it in 
the field, or traded it to John C. Skasrs's for a mare. 
I bTou«-ht tho v^fsTQ^ home, put her in the lot with some 
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other horses when one of them kicked her and broke 
her thigh. I gave Wes Brashear fifty cents and the 
shoes on the mare to shoot her, bo away went my 
summer's work. 

On the 12th day of July, 1877, Ben was married 
to Miss Amanda Temperance Kirby, and moved to 
the farm now occupied by Mr. Stems, just one mile 
northeast of Mammoth Spring, where they lived and 
made a crop in 1878. 

' * Soon after I married, ' ' says Ben, * * I took it into 
my head to be a horse doctor. I had had some ex- 
perience with Uncle Lock and Uncle Mitch. But 
what put it particularly into my head at this time 
was the fact that I 'was out of meat,' had no money 
and I heard that old Ben Childers (one of the best 
men on earth), had a sick horse and plenty of meat. 
So I made it a point to call on him prof essionally,and 
found the horse sufferins: with chronic enlargement 
of the right shoulder. It did not take me long to 
make a barirain with Mr. Childers — I was to treat 
thecase for two dollars and fifty cents in cash and a 
middling of bacon. The boys brought out the horse 
and I took out my case of instruments and medicine 
/'consistinor of a Barlow knife and a hand full of poke 
root) and bee^an stabbiusr awav at the poor animal's 
shoulder. ' Stop, 'said the owner of rav first patient, 
Wou are cuttinp^ the wronp* shoulder.' *T know it.' 
said I. 'T fiTTi oulv o-oiusr to firive this one a little treat- 
rnenf for fear it becomes effected from svmnathv.' 
But thp old man said he did not think it likelv that 
that shoulder would svmDathize for the other strong 
enough to want to take the trouble on itself ; if it did 
it hj^d a p^eat deal more syiuDathv than a larpre ma- 
ioritv of the thin<ys on this earth. So T chano^^'^ tQ 
th^ other shoulder, i^hbe^ it full of holes, filled 
them UD with poke root, pocketed my monev, should- 
ered mv meat and lit out for home. The horse erot 
well, stranare to sav, and T manasred to stet over the 
excitement mvself, and soon mv fame went abroad 
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throughout the land as the finest horse doctor on the 
continent. 

**So the result was they came from the east, 
they came from the west, they came from the north, 
and they came from the south, and brought sick 
horses, lame horses, and horses with spavin, fistula, 
poll evil, ring bone, splint, sweeny, big head, big 
jaw, big shoulder, colic, botts, grubs, heaves, 
thumps, biliousness, stiff horses, horses that were 
thirty-three and a third years old, deaf horses and 
horses that were blind from their birth, all of which 
were not healed, but by spring, 1878, I owned a 
pretty good mare and had my summer 's supply laid 
in, which was a great deal better than many people 
who owned farms. But the mare was accidentally 
killed before I got my crop planted. ' ' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Teaching School. — Making ^Ties. — Merdhandising. 

In the fall of 1878 Ben took a contract from D. 
L. Climer to clear about 4-0 acres of land on Spring 
river, but contracted the chills and could not do the 
work himself, but subbed it out so as to not lose any- 
thing on the job. 

After finishing up this job he moved into How- 
ell county, Missouri, and taught school near John 
Shaver's, though how he obtained a certificate is one 
of the hidden mysteries to me, for he could scarcely 
read in the second reader, could not write a legible 
hand, did not know the primary rules of arithmetic, 
could not have toM a verb from a rat trap, nor spell 
correctly a single word in the English language. 

But he had John Shaver recommend him. Sha- 
ver had plenty of money and a farm about three 
miles long, yet he could not spell his own name nor 
tell a two dollar bill from a ten, nor did he know a 
single letter in the alphabet. But Ben got the cer- 
tificate and taught the public school, got his money. 
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bought a few dollars' worth of goods and went to 
merchandising at what is now Lanton, in Howell 
county. 

^^Ithough he did not have exceeding seventy-five 
dollars to start with,he soon had a very good trade, 
and managed so as to have a little of most anything 
that the people in that vicinity, at that time, needed, 
and was soon doing a thriving business, but his im- 
posing confidence in humanity soon got the better pf 
him, for he opened up a credit business and sold on a 
few days ' time, but with many the time to pay would 
never come round. I remember he sent for me on 
the first day of January, 1881, to take charge of the 
store, while he traveled around to collect and to buy 
furs, peltry, etc. 

He told me not to sell any more on time, to any- 
one. People would come in the morning and ask for 
credit, which I would refuse th.em ; they would stay 
round the store till nisrht, when Ben would come 
home, and then they would buy from him on time. 

Early in the summer he sold out to John Lan- 
caster and moved to Eldorado Springs, in Oregon 
county, where, with Wm. H. Jones, he put in a small 
t3tock of goods. Soon after this he bought Jones 
out and moved to Mammoth Spring, Ark., where he 
and David Shepard put in a small stock of groceries, 
which stock thev sold out to T. B. Lindley in the 
spring of 1882. * 

After closing out his grocery business Ben and 
Dr. D. S. Deadrick took a contract to clear about 
forty miles of the right of way for the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Memphis Railroad. After getting 
the work well under way Ben sold out his part to his 
partner for about seven hundred dollars, which 
amount, outside of his household and perhaps about 
two hundred dollars' worth of other property, was 
all he was worth. So seven hundred dollars was a 
big <^um to him at that time. 

It was but a short time after this that Ben made 
a few <]oals in real estate — ^which at this time was 
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just beginning to be counted as a thing of some value 
here — which swelled his pile into about two thousan*! 
dollars, and all of it made within three months' time. 

Thus Ben began to make money, and to bring 
himself into public notice as a good trader, and for 
awhile it seemed that the road to wealth for him 
was so well marked out that it would be impossible 
for him to miss it, but that uncertain slip, 'twixt cup 
and lip, was lurking in the shadows. 

About this time towns were being laid out all 
along the line of the Gulf road ; saloons were as thick 
as bedbugs in a low grade lodging house ; Ben had 
never been an excessive drinker, nor had there such 
a favorable opportunity ever been laid before him 
in the past. Saloons, doggeries and blind tigers at 
every hand, with plenty of money, made almost 
without an effort, in his pocket, associated with all 
sorts of people — the land hunter, the speculator, 
the man with lots of money looking out for a place 
to invest it, the man who had no money and was look- 
ing for a job, men from the highest to the lowest 
classes — all of whom would hear of Ben long before 
they got here, and all of whom were ready to take a 
drop with him on making his acquaintance. With 
nine saloons around his home, and one at every hea- 
vy cut along the line of the railroad then being con- 
structed, with no one to caution Ben to go slow, or 
tell him of the danger ahead, but all drinking, as they 
called it, to his health and prosperity, and doinsr it 
at his expense, it was but a short time till his bar 
bill exceeded five dollars a dav; when it fell below 
that amount it was li^ht, and the *^side bowlers*' 
would think he had fell far short of his duty. 

In this way Ben spent thousands of dollars upon 
a worthless set of dead beats, who cared nothinsr for 
his welfare whatever after they glutted their whisky 
burned stomachs at his expense. Thus was he not 
onlv throwing away bis money on a set of cormor- 
ants, vultures and vampires, but was himself falling 
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a victim of that most wretched of all habits, that of 
everlasting thirst for the accursed poison. 

And right here I would like to write a word of 
warning to young men just starting into the accurs- 
ed habit, but words fall far short of expressing my 
feelings on the subject; besides, men will not heed 
the warning voice, though it came from an angel, 
while barrels of ink have been used in a vain attempt 
to depicit the woes, miseries and destruction produc- 
ed by this, the strongest weapon of the devil. Then 
let it suffice for me to quote a verse from a more able 
writer: 

Ah, whisky! whisky! bane of life, 
Spring of tumult, source of strife. 
Could I but half thy curses tell, 
The wise would see thee safe in hell. 

There is not a single doubt, today, of the fact 
that if it had not been for that damnable tool of the 
devil, that hand-maiden of hell called whisky, Ben 
Elder would this day be worth his hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, for he is an enterprising and push- 
ing man. 

It was Ben who built the first house in Mam- 
moth Spring, Ark., after the town was laid out ; Ben 
who built the first dwelling in Spring City ; Ben who 
put up the first house in Thayer, and Ben^s enter- 
prise that started the first brick yard, the first brick 
building, the first butcher shop, the first saloon, the 
first hotel, the first lunch stand, the first livery sta- 
ble, the first barber shop, and, I believe, was the 
first to buy and ship game after the railroad was 
completed. Besides the houses already mentioned 
Ben has built ten or fifteen others in Mammoth 
Spring, and there is scarcely a tract of land around 
the town that has ever been transferred that Ben has 
not owned an interest in it. 

Another enterprise which Ben engaged in dur- 
ing the construction of the Gulf railroad was fur- 
nishing beef to the contractors, and butchering and 
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delivering the same to their camps. He, also, made 
some money dealing in time checks and was awhile 
in the employ of Patrick & Reed, contractors, at a 
Salary of $100 per month, his duties being to look 
after the delivery of their freight. 

Soon after the completion of the railroad Ben 
took a contract to furnish cross ties to E. A. Phillips, 
of Kansas City, which contract he ran till 1885, when 
he took a like contract on the Knoble branch of the 
Iron Mountain railroad. In this contract he again 
became a partner of Dr. D. S. Deadrick, the doctor 
moving his stock of goods to Brookland, on said 
road, giving Ben a half interest in all the profits on 
the goods for a half interest in all the profits on the 
ties. They put in a large stock of goods and began 
business in the fall of 1885. Everything went well 
until February, 1886, when the swamps, already full 
of water and ice, was capped over with thirty inches 
of snow, a thing never before heard of in that coun- 
try. This, of itself, would have been of but little 
consequence, but it so happened at that time they 
had about 50,000 ties in the woods covered with ice 
and snow. These ties tliey had paid for having 
made, and in many instances had paid out what 
ought to have put them on the road. This, 
then, was a predicament. They had paid out their 
money and could get nothing on the ties while they 
were in the woods; their creditors wanted their 
money and would take no excuse nor make no allow- 
ance on account of this unexpected and providential 
phenomenon. Thus while they owed three or four 
thousand dollars thev had ten thousand or more 
snowed under in the swamps. This predicament so 
embarrassed them that they had to give up the con- 
tract at a loss, leaving Ben once more in poor cir- 
cumstances but not broken, for he still owned some 
property at Mammoth Spring, to which place he re- 
turned in the summer of 1886, and, in company with 
James D. Jinks, started a saloon at Thayer, Mo. 
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This made the third time he had embarked la the 
saloon business, but this time he soon sold out to his 
partner. 

While mentioning other things that Ben has 
done at Mammoth Spring I should have added that 
he started the first real estate office in the town, 
built the first wagon bridge ever built across Spring 
river, and was the town^s first marshal. 

Soon after selling out to Jinks Ben traded his 
hotel property (the property now called the Tucker 
property) at Mammoth Spring and a large tract of 
land which he had bought from the government for 
the tie timber. The land and hotel he traded for a 
large stock of goods, took the goods to Thayer, where 
he formed a partnership with Dr. J. S. Eisher, and 
the firm of Risher & Elder opened up one of the 
finest stocks of goods ever brought to that town. 

But the firm did not exist long. Elder sold out 
to his partner and a^ain engaged in the real estate 
business for a short time, but soon opened up an- 
other errocery at Mammoth Spring. This was in the 
fall of 1887, and in the spring of 1888 he sold out 
this stock to T. J. Boyd, of Thayer. 

After this he farmed a year, then took another 
tie contract on the Iron Mountain road, but soon 
tsold out. 

Thus he went on, first making one trade and 
then another, with no fixed occupation, until the be- 
frmvms^ of 1892, when he beoran travelinor for the 
wholesale liquor house of Botto, Biancie & Co., of 
Memphis, for whom he is still traveling. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Ben Elder is six feet and two inches high and 
weighs two hundred and ninety pounds. Consid- 
ering the title of the book, the reader will no doubt 
call it a misnoner when applied to the subject. Ben 
is a Republican, and this fact alone has kept him 
from holding some of the best offices in his county, 
Although the Democrats outnumbered the Republi- 
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cans four or five to one in Fnlton county, yet when 
Ben ran for sheriff he ran at least three or four 
hundred ahead of his ticket and came within a few 
votes of being elected, and his opponent was a Dem- 
ocrat who had always been hard to beat. When he 
was elected city marshal it was, I believe, almost 
unanimous, Kepublicans and Democrats alike voting 
for him. 

Although Ben does not belong to any church, he 
is a liberal contributor to them all, and was one of 
the first to subscribe to the first church edifice ever 
erected in his town, although it was not the church in 
which he believed. In his religious sentiment he 
favors the Christian church, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is liberal to all, he is especially so to 
this church and it is a fact that he would give the 
last cent he had to one of its ministers if he liked him 
but if he did not think him all right he would be quick 
to let him know it; if not by words, he would by 
actions. 

In speaking of his liberality the picture would 
be hard to overdraw, for it is a fact that he not only 
will give, but often has given his last dollar to some 
poor unfortunate whom he found in distress, and 
I have "known him to loan out his last coat when he 
actually needed it himself, and I will say right here 
that there is not another man in North Arkansas, or 
in the state, for that matter, who has given away a 
greater per cent of his total capital than has Ben 
Elder. 

^*Well, now," says some one, ^'you have told 
about his good qualities, now tell about his bad ones. 
How about those fights ? ' ' 

To such persons I will say that I have already 
given his worst fault when I wrote about his drink- 
ing, and as to the fights I will say that I have had 
special occasion to investigate a number of his little 
combats and found him partially, if not altogether 
blameless. Often he was taking the part of some 
poor old man or boy, or some person being forced 
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into a difficulty against their will and not in a condi- 
tion to help themselves. As for himself I have seen 
him take all kinds of abuse for a long time without 
getting out of humor, but when he did get mad the 
first thing was to fight, and fight hard and to hurt 
at that. But, gentle reader, if you are personally 
acquainted with Ben you must remember that he's 
been in all sorts of business and associated with all 
classes of the human f ami y, including the gambler, 
the drunkard, the pugilist, as well as the man who 
takes a spree occasionally, and who is looking out 
for some one to accommodate him with a black eye. 
I remember one time of seeing a big, stout young 
man who was looking around trying to get some one 
to knock the conceit out of him. He made a few 
propositions to Ben by calling him all sorts of hard 
names. Ben told him he did not want the job, but 
was, himself, looking around trying to get a hand to 
take a drink with him. The young fellow took the 
job at once and seemed very anxious to hold it, and 
proved to be a very industrious drinker, for he kept 
the thing going till Ben had spent all the money he 
had with him, eighteen dollars. After exhausting 
Ben's capital he seemed determined to become the 
employer, and- began to renew his propositions and 
terms to Ben by calling him **cuss names" and by 
shaking his fist in Ben's face, when all of a sudden 
Ben accepted the job . by knocking him a quadruple 
somersault out of the house, cutting a complete 
mule track over his eye with a beer bottle. At first 
the young man staggered to his feet, made a motion 
as if to come back to get the other eye treated, but on 
second thought he concluded to only go one eye 
on it. 

The foregoing is about a fair average account of 
his fights. Of course it is not in the very words used 
in the racket between the parties, but the substance 
of the — ^in part — pantomine performance in all nis 
fights and they are legion. Ben has never had to 
say, '*Take him off!" but in one fight with a little 
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man during the construction of the Gulf road, Ben 
says that he was awful glad to quit, and does not 
know what the final result would have been had not 
Judge B. F. Olden separated them. 

Before closing this chapter I must say some- 
thing about his judgment of a fellow-man, and will 
give two instances that I well remember. 

The first was a remark he made about a certain 
young man the first time he ever saw him. After 
spending a few hours in the young man's presence, 
Ben said : ' ' That fellow will be in the penitentiary 
in five years.'' In this case he missed it about a 
year, for in six years the lad was penned. 

The other case was about Judge John McCaleb, 
of Evening Shade, Ark. The first time Ben ever 
saw him he was defending some fellows charged with 
kukluxing. The trial was at Clifton, Mo. Judge 
McCaleb was young in the practice of law, as well as 
young man in years, and this, I presume,was his first 
case in Missouri. Judge W. N. Evans was at that 
time prosecuting attorney of Oregon county, and 
prosecuted the case. The parties were acquitted. 
Some person made an uncomplimentary remark 
about young McCaleb, when Ben says : '*That man 
will be circuit judge inside of ten years," and just 
before the ten years expired he was elected to that 
office. 

These, of course, are extreme cases, but are 
not exaggerated in the least. Many similar cases 
could be mentioned, but these are sufficient. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

One more little incident of Ben's boyhood, and I 

am done : 

Away back about the time Granny Pate married 
she made Ben a cap, the material being home made 
jeans, with a bill in front made of an old shoe vamp. 
Ben says he Was so proud of this cap that he could 
not rest until he could go somewhere to show it, so 
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when the cap was finished he hustled around and got 
his work done in good time and asked his granny if 
he could go to a certain neighbor ^s to stay all night. 
Granny says, ^'Ben if you go there you will get 
nothiQg to eat.'' 

Ben says, **0h, I can live on whatever they 
have.'* 

So after some begging on Ben's part he was 
permitted to go. 

^*When I got there," says Ben, *'the old man 
was not at home, but pretty soon the old lady says, 
'Boys, you will have to go and get some roasting 
ears for supper.' Away we went into the little 
patch of corn back of the house, and soon had com 
enough, seemingly, to have supplied a regiment of 
cavalry, husked it, silked it and turned it over to the 
old woman who put it in a large kettle of boiling 
water, and in about ten minutes supper was an- 
nounced. The kettle was pulled off the fire and the 
com dumped into a large box that did duty for plates 
and table, while our hands took the place of knives 
and forks. 

*'I was a hearty eater and soon denuded three or 
four of the cobs, without grease or salt, and felt 
perfectly happy, for I had gotten to show my cap. 
Although my mind was well contented my stotnach 
was not, for it refused to digest the stuff, and pretty 
soon I began to think I would die Mist' after 
eating it. 

"Next morning breakfast was served in the 
same fashion, but I told them I was,not a bit hungry 
and left without eating a bite, and by the time I got 
home I was ready to go to the cupboard to get a 
crust." 

How does that strike you, boys ? Ton boys who 
ffet five or six hats a year, and don't do enough 
work to pav for one of them ! Let me tell you, boys, 
if you had to work for these new thinsrs you would 
take better care of them. 

And now T must say something to you consti- 
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tutional grumblers, you who sit around on the street 
comers day after day and complain of hard times, 
and wish for the good old times like you used to have 
before the war. Let us investigate a little and see 
how those good old days were. A man could get 
fifty cents for a day 's work in those times ; now he 
can get a dollar. That dollar will buy three yards of 
Kentucky jeans now; then it would only buy one 
yard, but to offset this that dollar would buy three 
gallons of Kentucky whisky in the good old times, 
now it will only buy a quart. 

Then that dollar would buy eight yards of calico 
now it will buy twenty, and so on through the list of 
cotton goods, woolen goods, flax goods, and, in fact, 
every other kind of goods, everything made of fibre, 
of metal, of wood, o f glass, of earth. That dollar 
will now buy as much as two dollars would then buy. 
I refer only to manufactured articles, leaving out 
whisky and other useful articles. 

While it is a further fact that farm products are 
equally as high now, and many things higher, than 
they were then, wages are equally as good or better, 
than they were then. 

What, then, is the matter? 

Let me tell you, in part, what io the trouble, by 
showing the difference in the way you live and the 
way your father lived. 

Your father worked hard all day, and when 
night came he said his prayers and went to bed and 
slept the sleep of the just. 

You sit around on the streets, talk politics and 
hard times and growl all day, and when night comes 
you go home in time to give your wife a lecture on 
economy, and to tell her how far inferior she is to 
your mother, how poor her cooking -is compared to 
Mrs. Jones, and how much better Mrs. Smith keeps 
her children fixed up than she does. 

Your father wore home-made clothing, carded, 
spun, wove and sewed by hand, and the hand of your 
mother at that. 
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You keep a forty-dollar Singer sewing machine 
in the house, for which you owe a balance of thirty- 
five dollars and buy your clothes ready made. 

Your father kept out of debt. You get all you 
can on credit and then schedule. 

Your mother made music on the wash-board 
that cost fifty cents (worth, fifteen cents now), and 
on the ispinning wheel that cost three dollars. 

Your daughters disturb the peace of their neigh- 
bors by pounding discords out of an organ which 
cost one hundred dollars, or a piano which cost three 
hundred dollars. 

Your father and mother slept on a bedstead 
made by the former, held together by a chord spun 
by the latter. 

You promised to pay six dollars each for your 
bedsteads, and three dollars for each set of springs, 
and the man is wanting his money ; that is the reason 
you come down the back alley when passing his place 
when you come to town to talk politics with Mr. 
Homback. 

Your mother kept her home made clothes folded 
up and laid on a shelf made with wooden pegs and 
clapboards. You have your marble top bureau and 
walnut wardrobe. 

These, Mr. Grumbler, are only a few things that 
might be said about your case, but I must desist for 
want of space. But let me close with a little advice : 
Don 't talk so much about what you^ould do, or what 
you would like to do, but do something. 

''I never, '^ says Ben, '^contemplated but one 
enterprise, that I did not undertake and do it at once, 
and that was shortlv after I located at Mammoth 
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Spring, and that was forming a partnership with 
H. M. Tunstall and starting a restaurant, and the 
fact about that is we were never very sanguine about 
the success in the matter. But what put it into our 
heads to start it was the fact that there were two 
very pretty girls living some distance out, who 
wanted to get positions in town as cooks. We were 
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'dead gone' on the g^ls, but did not have enough 
cooking in our families to justify us in giving the 
girls the employment they wanted. 

* * So we got together and appointed ourselves a 
committee of two to devise \yays and means by 
which we could secure these two prizes. The com- 
mittee met in Sam Shumate^ s saloon, but neither of 
us could ever remember where or when we adjourned 
Well, we kept up the meetings, with the same result, 
for seven years until the girls both married and we 
lost the prizes. ' ' 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Experience As A Traveling Man, 

'*I can not tell," says Ben, ''why commercial 
travelers were ever called drummers. Taking into 
consideration the fare they get at some places they 
are compelled to stop at I should think they 
<5ould more properly be called 'drums,' instead of 
drummers. 

' ' In the first place they are like drums, because 
they are beat so often, and in the second place the 
fare they are put off with at some of the hotels 
would make them hollow enough to be more like a 
drum than a drummer. The only thing that saves 
us are the good houses which we can get to now and 
then and fill up part of that hollow. Many people 
seem to think tlfeit the traveling man's life is all 
sunshine, nothing to do but ride in palace cars at one 
half rates, stopping at the best towns, put up at the 
leading hotels, where everybody comes to them and 
solicits their patronage, that the hotel man kills the 
fatted calf, dines him and wines him, has music and 
dancing in honor of him, takes his pay in a few good 
stories and bids him come when he chooses. But 
how differently they find it when they start out in 
reality 1 Sometimes he must get up at midnight to 
catch his train after working until 10 o'clock at 
nisrht selling some man a bill of goods that he could 
not get along without, yet hesitated and parleyed all 
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day and nearly half the night before a trade could be 
closed, then he looks on the affair as if he had done 
the drummer a great favor. Thjen, as I have said, 
he must get up at midnight, hurry on his clothes, 
rush to the depot to find the train late, but no one 
knows how much nor how long he will have to wait, 
the fire is out, the colored porter has gone to a * rag, ' 
the night clerk hasn't time to build a fire, the fellow 
that charged you fifty cents for carrying your grip 
half a block is gone, you sit around awhile, then walk 
the floor till you get so cold you can stand it no long- 
er, hustle around awhile and find the coal, make a 
fire, and just as the house begins to get warm and 
you are ready for a nap along comes the train; it 
makes a short halt, and is off with a jerk, knocking 
you over the fat woman with a poodle in her lap ; the 
conductor comes and collects ten cents extra because 
you didn't buy a ticket; then you fall into a seat 
while the train is flying ata break-neck speed trying 
to make up lost time; there you sit, knowing that 
they are running at a dangerous rate and that if the 
train should flv the track all on board must be hurled 
into eternity without a moment 's warning. After a 
little you become accustomed to it and fix for a nap 
again, when the train stops to take on the man who 
talks people to death without mercy, but before he 
onite finishes you your station is called and you are 
off and into the hands of the hotel porter. At the 
hotel the landlord is proud to see you, takes you to 
breakfast, turns you over to the waiter, who after 
receiving the usual tip, proceeds to bring you an egg 
cooked as hard as a brick, a piece of steak hard 
enough to rasp the egs: with, some black coffee, a 
piece of stale bread and an apology. By the time 
you have done all vou could towards eatingr the stuff 
your hack is readv, the driver won't wait, so you 
must gret on the old hack that looks like it had gone 
throuffh the Revolutionary war. and is without cover 
or lap robes. About the time you get started it be- 
gins to snow or rain and keeps it up the whole seven- 
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ty-f ive miles of the journey, and when you get there 
tne man you wanted to see is * busted ' and gone the 
day before your arrival. Ag^in you are at the 
house called hotel ; you tell the waiter you want your 
steak rare, she gives you one puzzled look and is of f ^ 
in a half hour the steak comes, but what she thinks 
you mean by rare I do not know, unless she thinks 
that you want a piece so tough and hard 
that you have to rear up on top of the table to cut a 
bite of it with your knife, or else its a rare thing she 
finds anyone can chew it. Then you are off to bed. 
if in the winter, to shiver all night, if in the summer, 
to fi^ht bed bugs and fleas. The next morning 
comes with it breakfast of hard eggs and poached 
beef and black coffee, and while the young man who 
eats by your side pays $2.50 a week you are charged 
$1.50 for the two meals and the use of the bed bugs 
through the night. When you go to leave he tells 
you he will do better next time, but when you go 
again there is no change, unless, possibly, the beef- 
steak has been put to raieing the day before so as 
to be sure of getting it rare enough by the time you 
get there. Of course, it is not always our luck to 
stop at the kind of places 1 have been describing, but 
it is sometimes so, though I am proud to say the most 
of ray stopping places are good.*' 

Now, in conclusion, I will say that Ben is still a 
resident of Mammoth Spring, where he says he ex- 
pects to live and die, for in all his travels he says he 
lias found no place that has all the attractions that 
has Mammoth Spring, with its fine water power, 
good land, good timber, good water, good climate, 
^ood health, good per^le and good location, one rail- 
road running through it and anther soon to come. 

But I am not writing a town advertisement, So 
now, my indulgent reader, I will bid you a kind good 
bye. 



Nineteen Ions: wingless years have flown by 
since writing the little book entitled ''The Drummer 
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Boy of the Ozarks, ' ' and the evergreens and flowers 
have not yet been planted over the grave of Ben 
Elder, but finds him very much alive and still rust- 
ling along among the various thorns of life, pricked 
with thorns,jaged with thistles,scratched with briers, 
always hoping, always expecting the flowers at ev- 
ery turn in life, yet they come not, or what few come 
within his grasp are contaminated with thorns 
that the i;oses wilt before the thorns can be 
separated. Yet some time flowers will be heaped 
upon his casket, evergreens planted at his last rest- 
ing place, a monument erected there and a thousand 
beautiful epitaphs suggested to his memory, perhaps 
some of the most lovely ones will come from those 
who heaped high the piles of thorns and thistles all 
along the rugged path of his life. 

But inasmuch as Ben has not yet shuffled off of 
this mighty footstool of God the purpose of writing 
this supplement to the ^^Drmnmer Boy of the (fe- 
arks'' is to give the reader (if there should be any), 
the incidents of his life from the closing of the last 
chapter in the first edition up to the present time. 

In this supplement of the second edition I shall 
bring in many of the names of his friends and busi- 
ness associates together with short sketches in the 
incidents of some of their lives, especially such in- 
cidents as are in any way connected with, the life of 
Ben Elder. 

In writing this little volume the writer has no 
apologies to make as to what I shall have to say 
about the various persons mentioned herein, for I 
shall state things as they are stated to me, but I can 
console myself in the happy thought that if anyone 
takes offense at what is said I shall be a thousand 
miles away in the sweet land of Colorado, in the 
beautiful city of Denver. 

The closing of the last part of the first edition 
left Ben a traveling man for Botto, Bianchie & Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn. After leaving the employ of 
this firm Ben went into the live stock business, that 
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is, buying and shipping cattle, hogs and sheep, in 
which business he still engages at intervals. The 
writer well remembers making one trip over the hills 
and vales of North Arkansas in quest of sheep in 
which we rode four or five days without any suc- 
cess whatever, but when ho returned he advertised 
for a car load of sheep and in a short time they were 
coming in from every direction in small bunches 
until he soon had enough to load two cars to Kansas 
City, to which place he shipped them, going through 
with the sheep himself, where after dickering with 
various firms for two days, he managed to sell them 
for about enough to break even on them. Ben said 
he cleared five hundred dollars on the business, con- 
sisting of two dollars and fifty cents cash and four 
hundred and ninety seven dollars and fifty cents in 
fun, but he wants it to be generally understood that 
he is not offering so high a price for the latter ar- 
ticle now. No such fun as he got on that trip, hav- 
ing declined about twenty-four thousand per cent in 
his estimation since that period. 

. I am sorry I have no way to tell the number of 
cars of hogs, cattle and sheep Ben has shipped from 
North Arkansas, but I am confident that if each an- 
imal formed in line single file one behind the other, 
||( would make a line over one hundred miles in 
length, and if one man now had all the money brought 
into this part of the country in that way he could 
start up . National Bank on his own capital. In ad- 
dition to his live stock dealing, Ben has been an ex- 
tensive dealer in real estate. By examining the 
records in the recorder's office of Fulton county, 
it will be found that he has bought and sold more 
real estate than any other person in the county, be- 
sides what he has bought and sold in other counties 
in Arkansas as well as a considerable amount in Mis- 
souri. 

**Talk about shipping stock,'' said Ben, **some 
may think it a picnic all the time from start to finish, 
but I want to tell you of a little episode I had with a 
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Bhipxnent of hogs. It was that awful dry year, 
1902 or 1903, I have forgotten which year. There 

was no corn raised in this part of the world, the 
Wi^.ole country was full of hogs, so awfully poor that 
it took about four of the best ones to make one 
squeal. I bought a bunch of 1,355, all 
told. Some of them old sows you could 
shine a lantern through. Some were shoats that if 
there had been any flesh on their bones they would 
have weighed from 50 to 100 pounds, but as they 
were they would scarcely have balanced the scales. 
Well, I loaded them on the cars and started for 
Thornton, in northwestern Iowa. All went fairly 
well until we reached Olathe, Kansas, where I had to 
unload, water and feed. I put them all in the pens 
at the stock yards, went to a hotel to get something 
to eat myself and to get a little sleep before loading 
again. I had just swallowed a bite and was about 
to turn in for a few moment 's sleep when the alarm 
was given that my hogs were out. The first I knew 
of it an old black sow about as long as Woodrow 
Wilson and as tbin as the Democratic platform, 
rushed into the house and made a dive into a chum 
while another turned over the cook stove and then 
knocked the cook down and half asleep, I sprang 
from my virtuous couch to light a straddle on one of 
the largest razor backs, which proceeded to throw 
me squarely on top of the cook, whose squalls were 
excelling a gang of college students in a game of foot 
ball, or a whole tribe of Apache Indians. In less 
time than it takes to tell the story. I was being as- 
saulted with brooms, shovels, rakes, pitchforks and 
a thousand tongues. But in spite of all that could be 
done every house in town was full of hungry Arkan- 
sas ho.s:s in five minutes. I don't think there was a 
house in town with a fence around it and everything 
the people of the town had to eat seemed to be on the 
back porches. Pans of milk, balls of butter, pans 
of bread, besides each house seemed to have at least 
one bucket of slop, but I tell you it did not last long 
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with 1355 hungry razor back hogs turned loose upon 
it. And right then and there — ^f or the first time in 
life — I fell short on *cuss' words to suit the oc- 
casion and hired two men who could **cuss'' in un- 
known tongues. 

After working myself almost to death and by 
driving some, toating some,carrying some, and drag- 
ging some, I succeeded m getting them all back in 
the pens, that is, all but a few which were so poor 
that they blew away as soon as that Kansas wind 
hit them. When my hogs were safely penned I 
turned my attention to the station agent and to- 
gether with my hired linguists proceeded to **cuss'' 
him in seventeen different languages and then some, 
but the quiet agent simply told us they did not build 
pens in that country to hold chipmunks, flying squir- 
rels, prairie dogs, snakes; lizzards, nor Arkansas 
wind spliters, but the only way I could compromise 
with the citizens for their losses was by promising 
faithfully to leave on the first train and never again 
show my face in that town and to this day when I 
pass through that town I tie a handkerchief over my 
face. 

''I forgot to say," says Ben, ^^that I spent an 
hour or two in pulling old tin cans off the noses of 
my hogs, cans that had been thrown out with a little 
com or something in them. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

In this chapter I will make mention of some of 
Ben's friends whom he particularly admires. The 
first that presents itself to my mind is one Dave 
Godwin, of South Fork. The reason Ben gives for 
his admiration of Godwin is some time ago a family 
from up in Howell county. Mo., went down in the 
swamps of Arkansas to try to make a little money by 
picking cotton, as many poor people do. but this 
family all got sick and could make nothing. At 
last, the poor lady got so sick that they concluded 
to return to Missouri and started, but the woman 
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grew worse, till her husband saw she cauld not stand 
the trip. So he began to try and get a place to stop, 
but was refused and turned away from door to door, 
until he reached Godwin's. Here he and his sick 
wife received a cordial welcome, where they were 
taken the best of care until the lady died. Godwin 
helped to bury her and then helped the bereaved 
husband on to his home. 

'^Such as this," says Ben, '^ renders man and 
woman dear to me, and shows they have a soul worth 
saving. But what about the miserable creatures 
who turned them away and seemed by their actions 
to say, * depart in peace, be thou warmed and filled. ' 
Notwithstanding the fact that they * ministered not 
unto them.' Yet some of these same creatures are 
perhaps counted pillows in the church and leaders 
in society, some of whom before retiring for night 
called upon God to have mercy on the sick and af- 
flicted. Shame on such hypocrits, calling upon God 
to do that which they themselves had an opportunity 
to do and wilfully and shamefully refused to do. 

' ' Hurrah for Godwin. " ' * Tell the Truth. ' ' 

Now, there are so many others who have endear- 
ed themselves to Ben like Godwin that I shall not 
be able to mention one-tenth of them for I have 
heard him so often speak of so many. 

Colonel ^^Bill" Childers, of Imboden, Ark., is 
one of whom Ben often speaks in the highest terms. 
I do not know why, but I will bet a button Ben has 
known the Colonel at some time to help some one out 
of a tight. 

Then there are Fillmore Sloan and Paul Sloan, 
of Imboden, and Clay Sloan, of Black Rock, Ark., 
whose names have a plesisant sound to me, although 
I never saw either of the gentlemen, yet so often 
have I heard their praises sounded by Ben and 
others that I cannot help but regret the sad fact that 
I have never had the honor and pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with these distinguished and 
noble hearted gentlemen. 
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Pat Whalen, of Hoxie, Ark., is another one of 
whom Ben speaks as one of the special good men. 
Don't know why he thinks so highly of you, Pat, 
bnt draw an idea that some time in his presence you 
have been gnilty of going down in your pocket and 
scooping out a dollar and giving it without ceremony 
to some poor mortal like the family in the Godwin 
case. 

Next steps into sight in this panorama of mov- 
ing nobility a man Ben calls * * Shorty ' ' Burrow and 
his estimable wife. I think the couple have reached 
a place in Ben's heart through the medium of the 
stomach, for it is of the good things to eat provided 
by the husband and so excellently prepared by the 
good wife. 

Right here I can imagine I see Ben jump off the 
train, rush into the dining room, sit dx)wn to the 
table and instead of asking the divine blessing, just 
yell as loud as he can hollow, ''Tell the Truth." 

Ben says, ' ' God bless old Joe Findley,of Walnut 
Ridge, Ark." Sometimes it is ''Poor old Joe,'* and 
sometimes it is "Dear old Joe." Bless him, he has 
passed away to the great beyond, gone to that un- 
discovered country from whose borne no traveler 
returns. 

Ben also speaks in glowing terms of one Dr. 
Camp, of Walnut Ridge, Ark., whom he thinks is 
one of the best doctors, as well as one of the best 
citizens in the state. 

Charles Coffin also comes in for a very liberal 
share of Ben's love and esteem. The writer also 
can truthfully say that if all the above parties are 
as srood as Charley Coffin, Ben has made no mistake 
in his judgment of real true gentlemen, for I once 
had the honor as well as pleasure of counting him 
among my acquaintances. 

Ben now comes a little nearer home to pay a 
memorable tribute to Uncle Rufus Black,lateof Poca- 
hontas, Ark., who was always a builder and never 
a wrecker, a good man, an able lawyer, and a man 
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greatly missed in North Arkansas and a gentleman 
whose place will be hard to fill. 

Still a little nearer home we come to Lewis 
Dalton, of Dalton, Ark., of whom he speaks as a gen- 
tleman bred in the bone, who has led a life of use- 
fulness to his fellow man, loved at home and abroad 

It grieves the writer to speak of John Kissee as 
one of Ben's and my own friends, as one who has 
passed from time to eternity. John was a whole- 
souled man, ever ready to help those in need. Ben 
says he has passed many happy hours with John 
and his brother-in-law. Will Wright, the latter still 
living, selling goods at Many Islands, Ark., but poor 
John has left us, gone but not forgotten. 

Here I find a note where Ben's thoughts left 
for a time old Arkansas and flitted away . on the 
wings of the wind and soared up in Blain, Nebraska, 
and light upon an old Englishman named Watson 
Tyson, a man four score years in age, but a regular 
youth in all his ways. **If I get the blues,'* says 
Ben, ''he could sooil remove them . 'Cheer up, Ben,' 
he would say, 'be young like me, if you act old you 
will soon be old. ' " 

E. H. Fonsworth, of Westborough, Mo., a live 
stock dealer, comes in for a liberal share of Ben's 
admiration and esteem. He classes him an all- 
round good man and an honest dealer. 

Away up in Tarkio there is another one of Ben's 
favorites, E. E. Gandy by name, whom Ben says 
can remove and totally eradicate the most stubborn 
cases of blues in three minutes and twenty-seven 
seconds with his well told wittv stories. 

And now, back to old Arkansas flies Ben's 
memory and hits land again in Green county, and 
lights on the tomb of old Nathan Bold en, who has a 
very noted character up and down Crowley's Eidge 
in the late Civil war. Some time after the close of 
the war he became a candidate for sheriff, but died 
the niffht before the election. Had he lived another 
dav it is said he would have been sheriff. Nathan 
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Bolden espoused the canse of th^ Sonth in the late 
struggle and it is said fought side by side with the 
noted Sam Hilderbrand in many engagements in 

South Missouri and North Arkansas, in whicli 
neither side showed but little mercy. 

Old Ben Crowley and A. L. Stewart are the first 
lawyers Ben has any recollection of. They were 
champions of their day, did not seem to study much, 
law, but just pushed things their own way and usual- 
ly won their cases, got their clients out of trouble if 
they had to eat up the indictment and lick the court. 

Up stalks another famous man from old Green 
county. Ben seems to give old Pate Bandy particu- 
lar honor on account of his ability to wield the 
chopping axe. 

Charles and Robert Pruett, of Paragould, Ark., 
come next to view before the eyes of Ben's memory. 
So many good and noble acts of these model, noble 
gentlemen that it would take whole volumes to men- 
tion, so I will not undertake to repeat them in the 
short space alloted in this little work. 

Old Jim Camp was a life long friend and I al- 
ways indulge in pleasant thoughts when his form 
passes before the eyes of my memory. 

Will and Mack Stewart and old Dave Davis 
are three other Green county men who seem to have 
something to keep their memory always bright be- 
fore the eyes of Ben's memory. The writer does 
not have the honor of their acquaintance, but takes 
it for granted that .their names are worthy not only 
of a place in this little book, but in that Great Book 
of all Books, the Lamb's Book of Life. 

Aunt Eilzabeth Grooms^ Ben's aunt and nearest 
livins: relative, and of whom mention is made in the 
first edition, is still living three miles west of Par- 
asrould. Her son is now the nominee for sheriff of 
Green county on the Democratic ticket, which is 
equivalent to election in that county. 

Lock Rowland, who is also mentioned iir 
the first edition of this book, is still living one mile 
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west of Paragould. All the rest of Ben 's aunts and 
nneles have long since passed to the unknown. 

And while I am speaking of friends mentioned 
in the first edition bring vividly to my mind Judge 
John McCaleb, whom I am proud to be able to say is 
still living. He is now a resident of Batesville^ 
Ark., and is one of its best citizens, always making 
himself useful to the state and to the people. John 
richly deserves and if right prevailed he would have 
a seat in the Supreme Court of the State. No man 
in the State is better qualified or more deserving 
than John, and the sincere wishes of Ben as well as 
the writer is that the time is not far distant when 
form of little John McCaleb will grace that bench 

Now, I am not going to leave these personal 
sketches without some mention of our mutual friend, 
W. E. Gladin, of Lanton, Mo., whom everybody 
knows is one of the best .men on tHis old earth, hon- 
est to perfection, generous to a fault, always ready 
to do a good turn to all with whom he came in con- 
fact. Welcome, thrice welcome, Riley, to the very 
best comer in this little book. 

One more gentleman whose portrait I think is 
destined to ornament and illuminate this book, is 
one df the distinguished citizens of our home town, 
who is not a prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try, but is a man who to know is to like, and the more 
you know of him the better you like him. Nothing 
that could possibly be said of him could add anything 
to his splendid reputation where he is known, but as 
this little book is designed to sro all over the world 
and then some, it may fall into the hands of some 
one who knows not the Hon. George W. Bellamy, of 
Mammoth Sprinsr, who at the present time fills the 
honorable position as a member of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the sreat state of Ar- 
kansas and well merits a hisrher position for the 
^ood thino-s done and the splendid thinsrs said for 
the state places him in the front ranks of Arkansas 
statesmen. 
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Charles Luther Davis, the present efficient 
sheriff of Oregon county, Missouri, whose picture 
adorns this volume, was born in Oregon county on 
the farm he now owns in 1870. His father, John H. 
Davis, who was long and favorably known in Oregon 
county, was the man who first brought Ben Elder to 
this country, a short account of which is given in the 
former edition of this book. Charley is now serving 
his third term as sheriff and it is said by many that 
Oregon county has never had a better one and few, 
if any, as good. It is certain he has caught ^ore 
runaway people charged with all sorts of crime than 
any of his predecessors. 

In mentioning my personal friends you must not 
forget C. C. Presley, the present cashier of the Ful- 
ton County Bank, who is not only a good honest cit- 
izen, but one of the very best business men in North 
Arkansas, industrious, sober and obliging, is ever 
ready to accommodate any and all whom it falls to 
his lot to meet in social or business life. Ben be- 
speaks for him a very bright future. 

Very many others have been mentioned by Ben 
as his personal friends, mention of whom he would 
like for me to make, but I did not come all the way 
from Denver to write a personal history of man- 
kind. So I will close this chapter by saying that if 
any of the ^ood people feel slierhted, jnst attribute 
it to me and not to him. Then I will just say a good 
^ord for all Mammoth Spring, and that means you 
and you, '^Tell the Truth/' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

In this chapter I will try to give an account of 
Ben's speculation in horses in which capacity he 
says he has brought to South Missouri and North 
Arkansas some of the finest and best blooded horses 
ever brought to this country, and scattered them all 
over the country. 

''Yes," says Ben, ''I have bought horses in 
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Montana, Idaho, Wyommg,Nebraska, Colorado and 
New Mexico, everything from a fine stallion down to 
a wild broncho. Made some money, had some fun 
and some pretty tough times in some of my trips. 
You, kind reader, would think it pretty tough to be 
caught in a case like this : Starting from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, with a car load of horses, some of which 
were as wild as antelopes and as mean as his Satanic 
Majesty. Pulling along quietly through the sandy 

plains the train was slowing up to take water, when 
one of the outlaws kicked the whole side of the car 
out and about fifteen of the meanest bronks in the 
car jumped out. As luck would have it, a couple of 
cowboys were there and I told them if they would 
catch and corral the bunch I would give them one. 
While the cowboys were engaged in corralling the 
ones that had broken out I had the rest of them taken 
out and put in a corral. After the cowboys had 
roped and corraled all those that had escaped, I 
told them to select any one they wished and it was 
theirs. They looked over the bunch a minute and 
selected about as sorry a looking one as I had, a 
little rat colored broncho with a dark brown streak 
along his back a nd a life sized portrait of the devil 
in each eye. I was at first a little surprised at the 
kind of selection they made, but I was soon to be en- 
lightened upon that subject. It seems a young 
English swell with about a ton of self conceit and an 
ounce of brains had taken up his abode in the town 
with the intention of teaching the '^Hamericans'' 
everythins: in general and how to ride a horse in par- 
ticular. So immediately after making the selection 
they sent for the young Englishman, who boasted 
that he could ride anything that wore 'air, and 
some things that 'ad no 'air. 

Well, the boys soon had the youns: swell on 
hands, who surveyed the little pony with a great 
deal of contempt and it took considerable argument 
and some bantering to get his consent to exhibit his 
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superior skill as a horseman on such a shabby look- 
ing beast as that. But at last he consented to ride 
him about a quarter of a mile circle around a certain 
little knoll and return on condition that the horse 
should be his upon his return. After wrestling all 
over the corral the cow-punchers succeeded in get- 
ting bridle and saddle on the pony, when with all 
the pomp and splendor of the king of his country, 
with the help of half a bozen eager onlookers, he 
proceeded to mount, saying * woa, boy, ' every breath. 
Well, he rode about two feet and three inches ajid 
flew about ten feet and sixteen inches up towards 
heaven and come back to mother earth ten feet in 
the rear of where he mounted, and Ben hollowed, 
'Tell the Truth,' and the broncho went on his way 
rejoicing, while the youn^ Englishman lay flat on his 
back, jabbing his spurs into the ground and uttering 
every tipie he could get a breath, ' woa, boy, I Ve got 
you.' 

"Well, the cowboys soon caught the pony and 
turned him back in the corral, refusing to accept any 
compensation for their trouble declaring they had 
fun enough to more than pay for the work they had 
done, saying at the same time they had broke many 
bronchos, but that was the first opportunity they 
had ever had to break an Englishman. 

By this time another car was gotten ready. My 
horses were soon on board and I bid good bye to the 
hot sands of New Mexico. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Among the very best breed .of horses ever 
brought to this part of the country are some of those 

I bought out West, known as the ''Red Buck." They 
are heavy enough for draft horses in a country like 
this and light enough for buggy or saddle horses 
and are as hardy as a broncho and fine as Norman. 
Among this breed of horses are some fine mares 
which I sold for seventy-five dollars, and made a 
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good profit on them at that. They are now worth 
two hundred dollars in any man's money. So in 
bringing such stock into the country I consider I 
have rendered valuable service to my country as well 
as made som§ money for myself. 

After traveling all over those Middle Western 
states," says Ben, ''I found it a difficult matter to 
buy good horses at a figure that would make the 
profit that I felt I ought to make. You see it was 
this way. I would go out there — ^f or instance, clear 
to Idaho or Montana, spend three or four days in lo- 
cating some man who had a good herd of horses for 
sale, then I would wear myself out riding all over the 
hills and valleys helping the man get up his stock. 
Then he would ask more for them — or at least as 
much — as I could get here and if I protested, they 
seemed to be insulted and would just throw the gate 
wide open and let the horses out and turn from me 
with disdain. But, you bet, I got even with more 
than one old miser. I will just give one instance of 
this kind out of the half dozen similar ones. 

**It was away out in Idaho I had located a man 
who seemed quite anxious to sell at least one car 
load of horses, but they were running at large all 
over the prairie, scattered over a territory covering 
a space as large, it seemed to me, as some of the New 
England states. Well, after riding over this terri- 
tory three or four times until I was so sore I could 
not sleep at nights, we succeeded in running in about 
a car load of pretty good horses, but when I asked 
him to put his figures on them he put them" so high 
that I knew to buy them would be to lose money, 
which was out of my line of business. But I thought 
perhaps he was only bluffing, and ventured to make 
him what I thought a very liberal offer, when he 
just laughed and cursed by turns and the curse turns 
predominated by about four hundred and ninety- 
nine per cent. After he got through cursing me 
and all the country I came from and the sunny land 
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that was kind enough to furnish me with a birthplace 
he just sandwiched in between Western. *'cuss'^ 
words just plain ** United States" enough to inform 
me that he was tired of this middle man profit any- 
how, and for me to go to h — 1 and him to St. Louis 
with his horses. 

Well, surprise it to say, that instead of obeying 
his injunction to go straight to h — ^1 1 preceded him to 
St. Louis, where I arrived in good time. After try- 
ing in vain to get sale for his horses, which were eat- 
ing their heads off, he had them put up at auction. 
The whole push were knocked down to me at about 
half what I had offered in Idaho; But, oh ! when he 
found out who it was that bought the horses he was a 
changed man. Whether he was sanctified, gloryf ied> 
justified, mortified or petrified, I know not. This I 
do know : He then and there began to speak in un- 
known tongues. 

Oh! how he did swear 
And tear his hair, 
The like you never did hear: 
But so I KOt the horses 
You bet 1 didn't care. 

Such cursing and swearing 
I've not heard from sage or youth, 
And aU the answer I could make 
Was only, '*Tell the Truth" 

* * Well, ' ' says Ben, * ' I got the horses in spite of 
his anger, shipped them down the Iron Mountain 
Railroad, where I sold at the greatest per cent of 
profit of anything I ever bought and sold in my life* 

*^ Don't have any idea how long it took my Idaho 
man to recover from the shock, but if he did recover 
I guess he learned a lesson, though a costly one, that 
the middle man is often a very useful 
man and that will teach him that he 
oftener goes broke than any other set of men ou 
earth. Yet they scatter more money over the coun- 
try among the farmers and stock growers than all 
other men put together If they ride all over the 
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rough rocky hills of North Arkansas for weeks at a 
time to pick up a car of cattle, ship them to Kansas 
City, lose all their time and some money, they never 
murmur, but just return with their chins in the air 
same as if they had made a thousand dollars. Un- 
daunted, they go right out to buy more to try and re- 
cuperate their losses^ and let me tell you, they don't 
always do it." 



CHAPTEE XXV, 

In this chapter I hardly know what I shall say, 
so many incidents in Ben 's somewhat checkered life 
come up before me, some personally known to the 
writer, and some I got from Ben himself and some 
from others. 

So I open this chapter by giving an account of a 
little incident that is said to have occurred shortly 
after Ben was elected mayor the first time. It ap- 
pears that a big fat German had come to town and 
imbided too freely in that devil's tool, alcohol, so 
much so that he became so boisterous the marshal 
saw cause to run him in. After some trouble and 
little fighting he got him to the mayor's oflSce, when 
Ben says: ^^What is the charge?" Before the 
marshal had time to answer, the fat Dutchman 
ripped out '^Vat I sharge; veil you yust schlock dis 
marshalmen in der eooDf mit er brick stone unt I 
share you a tam cent not." 

Whereupon Ben sentenced hira to soak his head 
five days in Sprins: river and *'set 'em up" to the 
crowd, but the old man causrht the eye of the marshal 
turned the other way and made a break for the State 
line, and as he landed safelv on the Missouri sidfe, 
he was heard to mutter ''ITRrkred! sacrament! 
dunnervetter ! if efer I bar*k to dis olace come I kick 
dot marshal out of town mit der first ting I get my 
hands on." 

jA s I don 't know what else to fill up this chapter 
with T will stPT) away back to Ben's bovhood davs, 
when he lived with Granny Pate and relate a little 
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episode that I overlooked in writing the former 
edition. 

''It was in the pleasant part of autnmn," says 
Ben, ''just before supper time Granny sat a bowl 
of nice cream on the table and told me to mind it imtil 
she milked Old Crump. ' ' 

Ben soon forgot all about the cream, but the old 
Tom cat had not. So taking advantage of Ben's 
forgetfulness old Tom slipped quietly to the top of 
the table and without ceremony devoured the bowl 
of cream, whereupon Ben proceeded to put the lash 
to old Tom unmercifully. About the time he got 
through Granny came in and said: "Now, we will 
have whipped cream." "We have done had it,'' 
says Ben. "How is that?" said Granny. "Why, 
the cat ate the cream and I whipped the cat." In 
my opinion that is the worst whipped cream that 
ever was in Webster county. 

Just what to fill this chapter with I don 't know. 
But one matter comes to mind, that is in referring 
to so many personal friends of Elder's in one of the 
former chapters of this story that I left out one of 
his very best friends, who like some others mention- 
ed, has gone from this world of sin, trouble and sor- 
row. Let us hope to one of eternal peace, joy and 
bliss. I refer to that whole souled, generous hearted 
and noble minded Uncle Joe Gladin. * * Many are the 
good times I have spent with good old Uncle Joe," 
says Ben. 

The last fight the writer remembers Ben to have 
had before I left this country was on account of 
Uncle Joe. The fight occurred in Old Town, where 
some young fellow who should have been ashamed 
to even quarrel with an old man like Uncle Joe. But 
he was not only quarreling, but was abusing him, 
and was about to jump on him, when biff! went Ben 
Elder's fist on the larboard side of the ruffian's 
head and down went said head with electric velocity 
and made no halt until it came in contact with mother 
earth 
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But poor old Joe. We shall here seen his noble 
face nor hear his gentle voice no more till the great 
resurrection morn. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

In the former chapters I have given some of 
Ben 's experiences in the hog and horse business, but 
in this chapter I will try to give a few items about 
his experience in the cattle trade. 

There is no other line in the live stock business 
as nice as the cattle business,'' says Ben. **And yet 
one meets with lots of trouble, mishaps and difficul- 
ties, many of which could be avoided if people would 
always take the advice of my motto, and tell the truth 
It is not a very pleasant thing to meet a man who 
tells you he has a nice bunch of cattle, just such as 
you have told him you are looking for, and then ride 
with him ten or fifteen miles to find a few little 
warty-headed runts so poor it takes three or four of 
them to make a shadow. But if you don 't buy them 
he is at daggers with you and ever afterwards will 
work against you and yet, if you ask his figures on 
them he will ask you the Chicago price of good fat 
steers. Yet I have bought whole car loads after 
car loads, well knowing I could make nothing on 
them, awful glad to come out whole, but I don't 
always do it. 

^'T have shipped hundreds of cars of cattle," 
continued Ben, *'and have made some money in the 
business, but it is prettv hard earned money and 
hard work riding alons: these rocky hills all day and 
some times part of the ni^ht, pick up one here and 
two there, and driving them to some place whene I 
can fi^et a pasture, sometimes a dry lot and often 
what thev call a pasture has not a green thing in it 
but cuckleburrs and ras: weeds and not a drop of 
water* Sometimes I have to take the whole bunch 
a,n[iile or more to water, at which time some of them 
will make a desperate effort to escape and come- 
times succeed, and that means to remember what 
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ones are missing and where they came from and an- 
other long ride to capture them. So you see, kind 
f riendy there is a whole lot of hard work collecting 
a car load or two of cattle. Then, after you have 
succeeded in getting them together you are sixty 
miles from the railroad to which place you must 
drive them. For this work you have to hire a lot of 
help if you ever get through without losing some of 
them, and it is very seldom you ever again hear of 
the missing ones, although you may, in a short time 
afterwards, eat a piece of one that cost you 20 cents 
a poimd, you never recognize it by the taste. 

''Again, sometimes in this country full of creeks, 
bayous and rivers, but totally without bridges, a 
heavy rain falls, just before you reach one of those 
streams and it overflows its banks. Then you are 
compelled to wait imtil it subsides. These waitings 
are indefinite, sometimes a day, other times a week. 
So when you at last reach the railroad the cattle 
have declined and you are left in the soup. 

Speaking of the lack of bridges in this country 
brings to mind the good roads problem that has 
been agitating the minds of the people all over the 
United States for the past twenty years. How much 
money spent and how much wind work has been 
done and how little has been accomplished, enough 
money has been spent by the good roads agitators in 
traveling all over the United States attending good 
roads meetings and conventions to have made sev- 
eral thousand miles of good roads. 

President Grant said when asked his opinion as 
to how to meet specie resumption, said: ''The way 
to meet resumption is to resume." So the way to 
have good roads is to build them. Stop sending 
the old grouchy fellows to the legislature who are 
so economical that they will burn a lamp all night 
to save a match, but send men who are not afraid to 
spend money when they can get good results with it, 
and men with brains enough to know when it will 
bring such results. Provide tools, put them into the 
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hands of men with brains and the spirit of public 
improvement in them, men full of get up and go, levy 
a road tax, give everybody an opportunity to work it 
out on the. roads and if he does not see fit to work 
let him pay some one who will work and work sure 
enough, not just walk along and swap yams and cut 
a few notches on the trees to let a traveler know 
which gully full of rocks is the public road. 

With good roads and bridges no such accident 
would have befell Ben Elder's lot as the one I am 
about to tell. 

*^I was about fifty miles from my shipping 
point with a drove of mixed cattle with two young 
men^ ^Jack' and * Charley,' both as good, jolly fel- 
lows as ever hit the pike, but neither had had any 
experience in the cattle driving business," said Ben. 
^'We were getting along all right until we came to 
one of those unbridged streams and it was on a tear, 
not only past fording, but as a little boy told it was, 
past swimming. It sure looked it, but we had only 
so long in which to reach our shipping point on the 
railroad or forfeit our contract. Well, we made a 
careful investigation and found the water slowly re- 
ceding. By a careful calculation of the distance we 
had to travel and the time we had to make it in, we 
concluded we could wait two hours for the water to 
subside, which two hours could be devoted to graz- 
ing by the cattle while refreshed — one at a time — the 
men refreshed themselves at a near by farm house. 
Waitin/2r as patiently as we could until the two hours 
had expired we called a hasty council as to how best 
to proceed, which council resulted in arranging for 
Charlev to take the lead with a roDe tied around the 
horns of one of our old cows, which was a kind of 
self-constituted leader of the drove, fastening the 
other end of the rope securely to the horn of his sad- 
dle, he "olunsred bravelv into the rushins^ torrent, the 
cow following with reluctance, which said reluctance 
was overruled by the constant application of our 
whips. All went fairlv well until Charlev had 
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passed the middle of the stream, which the old cow 

had reached, when suddenly, as if by magic, the cow 

gave a lunge to the right, which sudden impact was 

too much for Charley's saddle girts, which snapped 
asunder without a moment's warning, precipitating 
Ohariey, wrong end upwards into the surging water, 
but hurt. Undaunted and *undry' Charley was 
soon on his feet, then on his horse and was in the 
thickest of the fight, for by this time the whole herd 
were circling round and around like horses on an 
old fashioned tramp yard, the larger ones trying to 
rest their chins on the hips of the smaller ones, until 
Charley at length succeeded in getting hold of the 
rope. He made a quick pull on the rope, dipping the 
cow's head into the rushing water for a moment, 
which ducking seemed to bring her to her senses, for 
she suddenly stopped her milling process and follow- 
ed Charley to the opposite shore, while Jack and I 
succeeded by a liberal application of the lash, in 
coaxing the others to follow, losing three head of the 
weaker ones by drowning. Well, with what we had 
left we reached our destination on time without a 
moment to spare. After loading the cattle, settling 
with Jack and Charley, I bade them a reluctant good 
bye and boarded the train for Kansas City, where I 
disposed of my cattle to a Kansas man who had the 
corn to make them fit for beef. 

'^The stories here told," says Ben, ''will very 
fairly illustrate the average life experienced by a 
stockman who gets his bread and butter, not always 
the latter, by running all over the country getting 
live stock together, through thickets of brush and 
briers, tear ins: not only his clothes, but often his 
hide and flesh as well, arriving at his destination 
with nothing: on him but the very raggiest of rags. 

Indulgent reader, I have now given you a hog 
tale and a horse tale and cow tale, I now give yon 
TT^^rrjino^ that T may close this perhaps wearysome 
+0I0 wif>i about three shakes of a sheep's tail, giving 
everything in detail and offer the story at retail. 
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I hope the patient reader will pardon me for 
again reierring to one of the characters heretofore 
mentioned. I refer to Mr. AV atson Tyson, for since 
writing the sketch referred to that honorable gen- 
tleman has appeared here in his own proper person 
thus making good the much worn addage, ^Halk 
about the devil," etc." But Mr. Tyson is in no 
wise personally or impersonally connected with that 
mythical monstrosity, but is a fine specimen of gen- 
uine gentleman, such a one as I feel more like writing 
about. Since I have had the honor of meeting him 
Mr. Tyson has traveled all over the United States, 
was in my home city of Denver in 1859, when there 
were no buildings, only a few log cabins where now 
stands the Queen City. He tells of going from 
Denver to Manitou Springs and from there to South 
Park in days when the country was full of game. 

One story he tells is quite laughable now, but 
was not a bit funny to him at the time. The story 
is, he had shot and wounded a large buffalo bull, 
which made at him. Before he had time to reload 
his old fashioned rifle, his only chance to save him- 
self was to run and to outrun the buffalo at that. So 
he started and the buffalo seemed to have business in 
the same direction also. He made a quick turn to 
the right, so did the buffalo. Then he turned quick- 
ly to the left again and the buffalo seemed to again 
have urgent business in that particular direction,and 
so they ran on and on, up hill and down. 

'^I soon learned," said Mr. Tyson, 'Hhat I 
could gain on him in going up hill,but he would get 
it all back on me in going down hill. At last I saw 
that the animal was going to out wind me, so I was 
iust doing my best to get down a hill, when my toe 
came in contact with something which threw me flat 
on my face. It was well for me that the animal was 
so near, for he did not have time to check his speed, 
bnf -inii3T)s sauare over my prostrate body and lust 
could not stop until he got clear down in a hollow. 
But you just bet my business lay in the opposite 
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direction, and I climbed back up that hill with all the 
strength I had left. When I reached the top I looked 
back and saw the buffalo. He seemed to hesitate a 
moment before renewing the chase. Well, to hesi- 
tate was to lose with that buffalo, for I took advant- 
age of his hesitancy to reload my gun and stood my 
ground until the enraged brute got as near as I 
wanted him, when I proceeded to place a bullet in a 
more vital part, which ended his career forever. But 
as sure as you live, gentlemen, if I had not taken 
that fall if you had ever gotten to hear any part of 
this story you would have had to got it from the 
buffalo. " '' TeU the truth. ' ' says Ben. 

And, now, Mr. Tyson, if you ever see this story 
in priat and don't just exactly recognize it, just 
address a letter to the author (W. S. Kirby, 1977 
South Huron Street, Denver, Col.), and he will as- 
sure you it is the same story, and if you should see 
fit to call me to mortal combat on the field of honor, 
just see that it is a very large field, for I shall choose 
single barrel pistols at a distance of two thousand 
yards, with our backs to each other, and each to fire 
and run and make such time as has not been made 
since the buffalo chase you had. 

It has been stated in the first part of this book 
that Ben Elder was a Republican in politics, and he 
is still one and is for .Theodore Roosevelt for presi- 
dent. Talk about Progressive Republicans being a 
new party. The whole party was founded on pro- 
gress and has been the only party of progress since 
its formation in 1856. Since its glorious victory in 
1860 it has been progress all along the line of march 
ever since. Let us see some of progression from the 
settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, nearly four hun- 
dred years before the ushering into power this great 
party civilization reached half across this continent. 
In twenty more year, with progress at the helm, she 
had reached the other half, belted it with railroads, 
spanned it with wires,dotted it with towns and cities, 
churches and schools. Why it is a well known fact 
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that in twenty years after this progressive party 
took charge of this dilapidated government there 
were built in the United States more schools, col- 
leges and universities than had ever been built be- 
fore and more railroads had been built in this time 
than the whole world had ever built before. 

Free schools in which the poor may receive am 
education is another creature — though not exactly 
created, but was carefully nursed against all opposi- 
tion by this grand old Progressive party. In fact, 
everything for the upbuilding of humanity is the 
creature of this progressiv^e party, and yet some 
would-be leaders would try to make you believe that 
the Roosevelt movement is a revolt against the old 
party, but it is not so. We are not content to sit 
down and boast of the good things we have done 
heretofore, but to just leave them with the people 
and press right forward in the good cause of hu- 
manity, doing something every day. But inasmuch 
as a part of the would-be leaders in the grand old 
party seem to be desirous of resting on the arms of 
victory so dearly won, and just boast of now, ''we 
killed the bear," until some other more ferocious an- 
imal comes along and devours us. But with the 
gallant Colonel as our leader we intend to march 
right on in the same Progressive line until every 
person in the United States' shall be absolutely on an 
equal footing, whether he is a millionaire or a day 
laborer. 

None but a Moses could have lead the children 
of Israel out of the land of bondage. None other 
than Lincoln at the helm of this government could 
have successfully piloted this government throusrh 
the fiery furnace of 1860-1865, and come out of said 
furnace — as it were — ^without the smell of fire upon 
his garment. So the time has come when none but 
our great leader Roosevelt can lead the good old 
Prosrressives on to a glorious victory. Whether we 
shall win that glorious victory in the first battle re- 
mains to be seen, but win we surely will in the near 
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future. With God for our guide and Roosevelt as 
pilot the good old ship Progress, in spite of the 
trusts and money powers, will safely land us. 

Here a word to the laboring man. It is you 
that those Progressives want to help. Are you go- 
ing to slight offered mercy and help and vote for 
some one just because he bears the old party name 
your grandfather used to support and thus vote your 
own nose to the grindstone for years yet to come. 

Come, wake up and think. Read, see what it 
in your reach if you will only grasp it. 

It has been said in the first part of this book 
that Ben was the first marshal of Mammoth Spring. 
He has since filled the mayor 's chair three times and 
as far as I have been able to learn has given entire 
satisfaction, always leaning to the side of mercy It 
has been the rule in small towns as soon as they are 
incorporated to make every effort to make the cor- 
poration self supporting, picking up every one from 
the country who happened to make a mis-step while 
in the town, take them up for any seeming violation 
of law, give them a formal trial, size up their pile, 
and fine them accordingly, while the town people 
could do the same thing that the countryman did and 
no notice whatever would be taken of the matter. I 
do not pretend to say that such has been the case 
with the various parties who have honored the 
mayor ^s chair in the beautiful little town of Mam- 
moth Spring, in the great State of Arkansas, but 
such is the case in most small towns. But so far as 
T have been able to learn, Ben's tactics in adminis- 
tering has been, if anything, the reverse of this rule. 

Take for example. Some poor, hard working 
farmer who comes to town gets with a jolly crowd, 
takes a few drinks — ^not being able to stand so many 
as the town fellow, who drinks it every day — ^the 
poor country fellow gets a little noisy, talks a little 
too much or a little too loud, when some town chap — 
who has been taking a few drinks also and often at 
the country boy's expense — ^will slip out, hunt up 
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the town marshal, point to him the young conntry 
boy who perhaps is by this time fast asleep, the 
marshal pounces onto him, eager as a negro would 
tackle a watermelon, drags him to the mayor, tells 
the mayor (probably) about how much money the 
unfortunate youth has, when the mayor fixes his' 
fine, so that the fine and costs will cover what he has. 

It is against this method of procedure, so I am 
told, that has caused Ben 's election the third time as 
mayor of Mammoth Spring and in discharge of his 
official duty as said mayor has as aforesaid stated, 
reversed the rule and when a poor working young 
man is brought before him he is always found lean- 
ing to the side of mercy and if compelled by law to 
impose a fine, always makes it the minimum. Then 
if the party has previously borne a good reputation, 
will remit the fine, if possible. This disposition on 
his part perhaps is the main cause of his success 
in getting elected, for he is a Republican and the 
Democrats have a large majority in the town. 

Ben Elder is the father of eight living children, 
the eldest, Lula Elder, is well known in this vicinity 
as well as other places. She was for a long time in 
the millinery business in Mammoth Spring and 
seems to be liked by all who know her. The second 
is also a ^rl, named Bemice. She is married to 
Ralph Bull. They have two children and live on a 
small farm in the suburbs of Mammoth Spring. His 
third is Benjamin Franklin Elder, Junior, who re- 
sides at Eldorado Spring, in the State of Colorado. 
** Little Ben,'^ as he is called, is not so small as his 
name would indicate, but is six feet and two inches 
tall, and when at himself tips the scales at about 
175 pounds. ** Little Ben*' is a rustler, as well as 
his father. He is at present in the employ of John- 
son Bros., extensive horse dealers of Denver. The 
Johnsons seem to impose in him the most implicit 
confidence, givins: him liberty to buy or sell on his 
own judgment at any time. ** Little Ben** mav be 
said to have a sound good judgment on all subjects, 
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but his greatest judgment is about a horse. He can 
tell a good horse in five minutes better than the av- 
erage man could in a month. Ben's small children 
are Ed, Charley, Bill and Jack, all fine looking and 
sepsible boys with a bright future before them if 
they will only cultivate that fine natural intellect 
with which nature has so abundantly endowed them. 

It has been mentioned heretofore that Ben has 
done something in the real estate business. He has 
owned property in Springfield, Mo., and in almost 
every settlement from that place to this. He was 
engaged in the furniture business at one time in this 
town. 

Ben is at this time president of the Fulton 
County Bank, a new bank situated at Mammoth 
Spring, in Fulton County, Arkansas. This bank 
was recently organized with B. F. Elder president, 
and C. C. Pressley cashier. The bank directors are 
A. Berman, James Foard, Hugh Irwin, A. Sampson, 
C. C. Pressley and B. F. Elder, all men of well known 
business qualifications. No wonder this bank is 
patronized by the best men in Oregon county, Mis- 
souri, and Fulton county, Arkansas, as well as some 
in other counties. I wish it was possible to give 
each one of the directors a long personal mention 
here, but every one of them is well known all over 
North Arkansas and nothing I could say in this little 
volume would add one thing to either, as all are well 
and favorably known and have good reputations. 
With such men as manasrers the writer predicts for 
this bank a very bright future and from the amount 
of business since I have been stopping here that 
brifirht future is close at hand. I have been in the 
buildinar most every day and some times all day for 
the last four weeks and it seems a constant stream 
of cash is running in and out all the time, which 
looks a whole lot like business to me. 

'^The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; he 
maketh me to lie down in sreen pastures and leadeth 
me bv the side of still waters.*' 
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How many preachers have taken the above 
scripture for a text and preached a long sermon 
on it and yet have not the slightest idea of what ' ' still 
water" means to a real sheep. Let anyone who 
would like some practical knowledge on this subject 
just ride out into the country and buy up a drove of 
the wooly creatures and start to drive them and come 
to one of our surging, rippling, noisy streams and 
try to get the sheep to cross it. Although the water 
may not be three inches deep, they will not go near 
it, though they actually may be suffering with thirst, 
until they are compelled to do so by main force, and 
then when you have forced them beyond resistance, 
they will make an effort to leap across it if it is a 
mile wide, then bound across by jumps. 

But how different if the water is perfectly still, 
although it may be lots deeper than the rippling 
stream was. Mr. sheep, Mrs. or Miss sheep will 
walk quietly up to it and quench their thirst with lit- 
tle trouble and go right across. 

David, who wrote the above text, was himself a 
herder of sheep and knows just as well what '^ still 
water ' ' meant to the sheep as he did the green pas- 
tures. Those green pastures are not barren places 
but green with food for the sheep. These thoughts 
made green with a painter's brush., Mr. Preacher — 
come to me when I begin to study about that sheep 
tale I said something about in a former chapter. 

Well, Ben has been an .extensive dealer in sheep 
as well as other live stock, and says they are not only 
hard to get across water, but are the hardest ani- 
mals to make money on he has ever tried. But noi- 
withstanding that fact, he still keeps on buying and 
is at this very moment doing all in his power to get 
up a couple of car loads, and by the way, they are 
coming, will soon have them whether he makes or 
loses money on them is yet to be seen. 

Well, to sum up this part of my story in a few 
words and to make a sheep's tail short, cut it off. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Farther back in this volume has been written 
about many enterprises in which Ben was the first 
man to embark at Mamomth Spring, and there are 
various others which might be stated. Among these 
hje was the first man who ever brought to this town 
a car load of buggies. 

' * I bought and brought to Mammoth Spring and 
sold the people in and around here three car loads of 
buggies in less than three months," says Ben. *'I 
bought and sold many more afterwards, but of 
course they would not sell so fast after the first de- 
mand was supplied, yet I got rid of all I ever bought, 
though as a small profit. Yet I made good, for a 
small profit quickly made has always been one of my 
mottoes. ' ' 

Although; Ben was not the first man to engage in 
the sale of wagons here, he has also been engaged in 
that business and sold as many while he was in the 
business as any other man who ever sold wagons 
here for the same length of time. 

Don^t suppose I have mentioned all the things 
Ben has done, but he has followed all the avocations 
herein mentioned, besides farming pretty exten- 
sively most of the time. He owns several farms 
and has a fine crop of com and other crops this year, 
though cut somewhat short for lack of moisture. 

So if something more is not soon brought to mv 
mind I shall soon conclude this little book with a kind 
greeting to all its readers, but make no promise to 
throw down my pencil, and may in the near future 
write on a very different subject. If this little work 
should ever fall into the hands of anyone who is 
curious to know what that subject is, or anything 
else about which they think I can inform them, just 
write me and I will be proud to tell you anything in 
my power to impart. But, by the way of a hint as 
to what my next writing will consist of, I will say 
that the title will probably be ** Genuine and Coun- 
terfeit," and will be on the most important to the 
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homan race — that of religion. The object will be to 
show that there is a real,genuine,pure and undefiled 
Godly religion yet in this old wicked world. And 
here I will state that I still answer to the same old 
name of W. S, Kirby and that my postoffice address 
is 1977 South Huron street, Denver, Colorado, where 
I would be glad to get a personal letter from all who 
read these pages if the letter should contain nothing 
but a criticism of this book. 

And now if not hindered by the powers that be 
I shall close this volume. Many other things truly did 
Ben which are not written in this book, but these are 
written that ye might believe part of them, at least. 



